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THE LIFE OF A LUMBERMAN 
By 
JOHN E. NELLIGAN 
as told to 


CHARLES M. SHERIDAN 
Part I 


Growine Ur To Be A LuMBERJACK 


FOREWORD 


HE old pine forests of Michigan and Wisconsin have 
practically vanished into the mists of the past. The 
unique and heroic race of men who worked among them have 
also almost gone out of existence. Undoubtedly their prog- 
eny carry the energy and the pioneer spirit of their fathers 
into other lands and other fields of activity, but only here 
and there do the genuine old timers linger. The tale of these 
men, their deeds and doings, has almost become legendary. 
Like most legends, that of the cowboy occurs to me at the 
moment, the true characteristics are likely to be overlaid by a 
sort of second hand romance or an equally second hand real- 
ism spread over them by tellers and writers who know noth- 
ing of themselves concerning these conditions. Therefore, 
it is always a great pleasure for one to see American actuali- 
ties preserved, to know that one who has been an actual part 
of the time is telling about them. 
I knew Mr. Nelligan in the old days of Michigan’s and 
Wisconsin’s supremacy in the lumber business, and I re- 
member him as one who was representative of all the quali- 
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ties that made the times great. It is therefore with the great- 
est pleasure that I learn he is to place his reminiscences on 
paper. He knew and was a great part of that old life, and 
his rendering of it should be not only valuable to the student 
of history, but also should give the greatest pleasure as af- 
fording a bona fide glimpse of real conditions that have gone. 

Little Hill, Stewart Epwarp WHITE 

Burlingame, California. 

February 22, 1927. 


INTRODUCTION 
JOHN E. NELLIGAN’S STORY 


(>: day in the first week of April (1929) a packet of 
thirty-four long envelops came to my office. Each of 
these contained a few typewritten sheets. The manuscript 
was carbon copy on glaring orange colored paper, which hav- 
ing been folded twice for enclosing, from purely physical 
causes was difficult to read, notwithstanding its pleasing 
literary quality. A letter from a young Milwaukee business 
man advised that he had sent the material, which constituted 
a book on lumbering. This, he said, had been written by a 
neighbor, Mr. John E. Nelligan, who was seventy-seven 
years of age and had spent half a century in the pine forests 
as a practical lumbering and logging operator. He felt that 
the story was significant in relation to the history of an in- 
dustry which was passing, and that Mr. Nelligan, in view of 
his meagre opportunities for securing an education, had suc- 
ceeded well in the telling of it. 

The first rapid reading of the chapters convinced me that 
most of the matter was genuine, but that there was a “ghost 
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writer” in the background who, rather than the Irish lumber- 
man, was responsible for the literary character of the work 
and also for some minor portions of the narrative which ap- 
peared to have been added for the sake of completeness. My 
suggestion that Nelligan must have had a collaborator gave 
my correspondent a little shock, for he appears to have been 
guilelessly unsuspicious on that head. But when he next 
saw Nelligan, he was frankly told that a young writer of 
Washburn, Wisconsin, had put the material in form. 

The interview between the aged lumberman and his 
youthful neighbor seems to have gone awry in some way: 
for the latter complained to me that he ought to have been 
informed earlier about the literary author, washed his hands 
of the whole affair, and suggested that I write Nelligan 
directly. This I did, telling him that I had found the manu- 
script interesting, but that I detected in it a strain of artifi- 
ciality which seemed to indicate that someone had been per- 
mitted to work over his matter freely, and requested him to 
inform me whether or not he had in his possession the orig- 
inal notes from which the book had been written. His reply 
came promptly, under date of April 22, 1929. In it Mr. 
Nelligan says, “Charles M. Sheridan reconstructed the man- 
uscript—T he Life of a Lwmberman—for me.” He promises 
to call on me at my office very soon to talk over the whole 
question of publication. He thinks the chapter on reforesta- 
tion (which I was sure had been written by someone else) 
will be valuable for the State. The letter closes in this some- 
what unexpected if not startling vein: “Mr. (naming 
the Milwaukee man referred to above) tried to take ad- 
vantage of me in wanting me to prepare an agreement for 
him, also to give him my power of attorney. I told him to 
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go to hell, and I think he is on the way there, as he left Mil- 
waukee early this morning. 
Very truly yours, 
John E. Nelligan.” 

Next day I was informed by long distance phone that 
Mr. Nelligan would call at my office on the morrow. He 
came to Madison as agreed. Naturally, I was much inter- 
ested in meeting so virile an oldster, who is described in the 
narrative as a husky, fighting Irish woodsman, six feet three 
in height. The first glimpse of his still vigorous, erect phy- 
sique, convinced me that the personal description contained 
in the manuscript was correct, though it would not have 
helped me to “put backs with him,” in the way Lincoln was 
always doing when tall men called upon him, for my own 
modest five feet eight and a half could not possibly have 
served as a measure. His first remark, after the meeting, 
showed that he had all of the Irishman’s responsiveness to 
environment. Quoth he: “I didn’t know but you might 
be offended at what I told you I said to that young man.” 
Having assured him that a picturesque form of speech was 
not wholly strange to me, we got down to the business in 
hand. 

He brought me what he described as the original draft 
of the book, by which he meant the fair copy. This was a 
bound volume of manuscript, neatly typed on white bond 
paper. It contained, aside from the author’s photo and half 
a dozen lumbering scenes, a foreword by Stewart Edward 
White, a note by the collaborator, Charles M. Sheridan, a 
table of contents, and 195 pages of closely typed text dis- 
tributed among thirty-four chapters. 

In addition, Mr. Nelligan left with me all the letters re- 
veived by him from his collaborator. These are delightfully 
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revealing. They show that Nelligan had harbored for some 
time the ambition to write his experiences. Knowing that he 
would require literary aid, and having read a story in Colum- 
bia magazine called “Kings of the White Water,” he decided 
its author would be the right man to do the work. So he 
wrote to him. Mr. Sheridan replied favorably. “Although,” 
he says, “I have had little direct contact with lumbering ac- 
tivities, aside from the sport of logrolling, I have read and 
heard much about the industry, and, living as I do in a once 
thriving lumber community among many old timbermen, I 
am passably well versed in the lore of the game.” In No- 
vember, 1926, Nelligan visited Sheridan at Washburn, leav- 
ing with him a quantity of rough notes. He had absolutely 
no records save those graven upon his memory which, how- 
ever, was extraordinarily retentive. Nelligan had no idea 
of literary form or of proportion, and it would be Sheridan’s 
duty to supply these deficiencies. 

The latter’s first step, after contracting to do the work, 
was to study the raw notes, block out from them a tentative 
outline of chapters, and then secure from the author the 
necessary material to round the stories out. For the latter 
purpose he spent several days with Nelligan in Milwaukee, 
industriously questioning him and recording his detailed 
reminiscences. Then he began writing and as chapters were 
whipped into form he sent drafts to the author for further 
suggestions and for the correction of errors. In this manner 
the writing proceeded, Sheridan devoting most of his time to 
it for more than a year, and being at some pains to convince 
his principal that he must not hurry the job unduly. At 
last on the seventh of January, 1928, the final revision in 


fair copy—the one which was left with me—was mailed to 
Mr. Nelligan. 
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The correspondence proves that the work was carried 
out conscientiously by both author and collaborator. Some 
parts, like reforestation, were wholly the work of the latter, 
who obtained his material from standard treatises on that 
subject. Sheridan, too, spurred Nelligan to try to remem- 
ber matters which would prove interesting to the reader. 
Paul Bunyan tales are a case in point. Apparently Nel- 
ligan, despite his diversified experience in the woods of New 
Brunswick, Maine, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
had hardly so much as heard of the redoubtable Paul or of 
his blue ox, Babe. Why this was so we can only surmise. 
Perhaps, it was because he employed so largely foreign born 
—especially Irish—lumber jacks, instead of natives. At all 
events he could not remember anything worth while and at 
the good last Sheridan was forced to take a few items out of 
a book; for Bunyan stories belonged in the chapter on camp 
recreation! 

With the aid of the letters it proved an easy task to iden- 
tify the materials which were extraneous to Nelligan’s per- 
sonal experience. These—aside from the few harmless Bun- 
yan yarns—I excluded. Some other matter which, though 
genuine, was not significant, or distinctive of the lumbering 
business, was likewise cut out. In these ways the manu- 
script was reduced to about ninety per cent of its original 
bulk. I also modified the order slightly, assembled it under 
fewer chapter heads, and organized the chapters under three 
nearly equal Parts for production in successive numbers of 
the Wisconsin Magazine of History. The collaborator’s 
note was omitted at his request. 

Mr. Nelligan’s story, charmingly written as it has been 
by his capable literary sponsor, is an exceptionally compre- 
hensive addition to our knowledge of the processes of log- 
ging and lumbering; because, unlike such a writer as George 
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H. Warren, author of The Pioneer Woodsman as He is Re- 
lated to Lumbering in the Northwest, Nelligan was land 
looker, woods-foreman, river boss, contractor, and, in fact, 
everything except a sawmill operator. The book constitutes, 
also, a genial commentary by a shrewd observer, upon the 
woods life of the Great Lakes states during their greatest 
lumbering period. For these reasons we are glad to present 
it to the readers of the magazine—without expurgating its 
spiritually disinfected profanity which is an unconscious rev- 
elation of one phase of that life. 

It has been a pleasure to help open a way for the pro- 
duction of the story in book form. Like Stewart Edward 
White, we are glad to see “American actualities preserved, to 
know that one who has been an actual part of the time is 
telling about them.” 

JOsEPH SCHAFER 


Chapter I Beginning in New Brunswick 


y father’s name was Patrick Nelligan, and if I remem- 

ber correctly what I was told as a boy, he and his kin 

were natives of County Limerick in Ireland. The years of 
his youth found him in the little port of Dingle, which lies 
on Dingle Bay on the west coast of Ireland in County Kerry, 
and there he met the girl who was to become his bride and 
my mother, Johanna Sullivan. At the time of their mar- 
riage many eyes in Ireland were turning hopefully toward 
the promise of a fuller, freer life in the New World. Thomas 
Sullivan, my mother’s father, had answered the call of the 
western continent and awaited the coming of his daughter 
and son-in-law on a little farm in New Brunswick. And so, 
on a day in the year 1839, Patrick Nelligan and his young 
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wife embarked from Cork on a little sailing vessel named the 
Ponsila, westward bound. 

The north as well as the south of Ireland was well repre- 
sented among the passengers—hot-headed, fighting disciples 
of Brian Boru—so the turbulent state of affairs which ex- 
isted on board during the long journey can be easily imag- 
ined. The “ould sod” had hardly dropped beneath the east- 
ern horizon—to the accompaniment of many surreptitiously 
shed tears—before the battle of fists and feet was in prog- 
ress and it continued with but few interruptions until the 
sight of a long line of green in the west made the combatants 
forget their differences and brought them crowding to the 
rail with expectant faces and eager straining eyes. Fight- 
ing, to Irishmen, is not only a moral duty and a physical ne- 
cessity but a positive pleasure. And when Irishmen from 
the two ends of the island are kept within the narrow con- 
fines of a small sailing vessel for several weeks, there is bound 
to be friction and much of it. Whether or not my father 
took part in these gay fistic combats, I do not know. Per- 
haps the presence of his bride deterred him. But if the grain 
of the chip is the grain of the block, he was among the fight- 
ers. 

The fighting gave way once to something of greater in- 
terest when the Ponsila collided with an iceberg in a dense 
fog. To a heavier ship, traveling at a higher rate of speed, 
this would have meant disaster. But the Ponsila was light 
and slow and so did not suffer the terrible fate which was to 
overtake the Titanic many years later. Boats were lowered 
over the side and the sailors succeeded, with no great diffi- 
culty, in pushing the ship out of the iceberg’s way with their 
oars. 

To-day one can cross the stormy north Atlantic by boat 
in less than one week, but the Ponsila made port at Chatham, 
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New Brunswick, only after six strenuous weeks at sea. At 
Chatham my father and mother were met by my grand- 
father, who turned over to them the little farm of about forty 
acres which he owned and the log cabin he had erected upon 
it. On this wilderness farm at Escuminac on Miramichi Bay 
in Northumberland County, New Brunswick, my parents 
began their life in the New World. And on this farm, on 
the thirty-first day of March, 1852, I made my unnoticeable 
entrance into a world in which I was to live a relatively in- 
significant but none the less interesting life. Three sisters, 
Johanna, Mary, and Catherine, listed in the order of their 
arrival, preceded me; one brother, Patrick, followed me. 

In 1854, when I was only two years old and Pat was still 
a babe in arms, my father came to his death by drowning. 
He had traded a horse for a team of oxen at a place some 
distance from our farm and was returning home with the 
oxen. The Barnaby River had to be crossed and a ferry 
was used in the absence of a bridge. Frightened by the un- 
usual and unfamiliar surroundings, the oxen became excited 
and unruly while crossing on the scow which served as ferry. 
One of them reared and knocked my father over the rail of 
the scow into the river. He was an excellent swimmer and 
could have saved himself under ordinary conditions, but he 
was stunned in falling when his head hit against the rail and 
he did not regain consciousness in time. Although only two 
years of age at the time, I was intensely conscious of the 
tragedy which had stalked into our midst and I became so 
sick and frightened when shown my father’s remains that my 
life was despaired of for a week. 

With the courage which has necessity for its source spur- 
ring her on, my mother continued the sturdy fight against the 
cold and hunger which ever lurked at the doors of such 
wilderness farms as ours. We all had to help in the fight 
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and we did it as a matter of course, managing to eke out a 
sufficient, if slender, livelihood. 

Although I do not remember many entertaining anec- 
dotes of my boyhood days, I do retain a vivid mental picture 
of the frontier farm life of the time, a life now gone forever, 
which may prove interesting to the readers. 

As I have said, we lived on a farm about forty acres in 
extent. Five or six cows, which the girls of the family duti- 
fully milked every morning and evening, supplied us with 
milk, butter, cream, and beef. A flock of sheep which varied 
in size, but which was usually composed of about twenty-five 
head provided us with mutton and wool. The wool was 
woven into coarse cloth—home spun it was called although 
it was not made at home—and from this cloth our simple 
garments were made. A few hogs furnished pork which was 
salted and smoked. A flock of chickens supplied us with 
eggs and an occasional feast of fowl meat. 

Wheat and potatoes were the principal crops, although 
other grains and vegetables were raised in quantities suffi- 
cient for our use. The wheat we took to an old-fashioned 
water power grist mill and returned with flour made from it 
after giving the miller his customary share for the grinding. 
From this flour our bread was made. A yeast pan, in which 
a small quantity was left to grow at each baking, supplied 
the other principal ingredient for the bread. It was some- 
times kneaded for a half a day and was the lightest and 
tastiest bread it has ever been my lot to eat. The baking 
was done in an oven which could be raised or lowered from 
the crane in the fireplace. Live coals were placed on the top 
of the overmto equalize the distribution of heat. 

There was a plentitude of game in the forests stretching 
back of the coastal farms and wild meat often occupied an im- 
portant position on our table. Hunting at that time was 
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done with the flintlock rifle, a far cry from the modern, high 
powered, repeating rifle of to-day. The flintlocks were 
heavy to carry, hard to load, difficult to aim, and often missed 
fire. When one missed fire it was said to have “snapped.” 
A big Irishman weighing over two hundred pounds, who 
lived near us, had an unfortunate proclivity for getting drunk 
on Jamaica rum whenever an opportunity to do so offered 
itself. One night, on his way home after one of these peri- 
odic sprees, he stumbled into a Scotchman’s yard and fell 
asleep. The Scotchman happened along, perhaps a bit 
tooted, and the night being dark, he thought Pat was a bear. 
He went in the house and brought out his flintlock. Taking 
a careful bead on Pat’s slumbering figure, he pressed the 
trigger. But the gun missed fire, snapped. Sandy swore 
softly as only a Scotchman can and cocked his firearm again. 
Again it snapped and again Sandy swore and cocked it. 
After this had happened several times, Pat, aroused from 
his peaceful sleep, wrathfully raised up on one elbow and 
shouted: “What in hell do you think you’re snapping at?” 
Whereat Sandy dropped his gun and fled, quite unnerved 
by the sound of a bear using such profanity. 

Fish of all kinds, especially codfish and herring, occupied 
an important place in our bill of fare, as they were cheap 
and easily obtainable, the ocean being at our very door. The 
berries which abounded in the surrounding territory during 
the summer months were picked and preserved for the long, 
hard winters. Tea was the only beverage. I do not remem- 
ber drinking coffee as a boy. 

During the summer we all went barefoot and suffered 
from painful stone bruises, but for the rest of the year we 
had crude leather shoes. Side and sole leather was bought in 
large pieces and made into shoes by a shoemaker who care- 
fully took the measurements of our feet. The men wore 
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heavy “stogie” boots and the women’s feet were clad in low 
shoes of lighter material. 

Our place of residence was a log cabin, and the sole 
source of heat for both comfort and cooking was a huge fire- 
place which ate up four foot logs as if they were matches. 
The exceptional ventilating qualities of this fireplace were 
conducive to health, but it consumed a terrific amount of fuel, 
and feeding its hungry maw was one of our most important 
and most discouraging duties. 

The settlers in that region were of French, Belgian, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and Portuguese origin. They were 
engaged in fishing and farming and got along remarkably 
well, there being no friction whatever between the people 
of different nationalities. They were all fine, common peo- 
ple and always ready and willing to help one another in time 
of need or sickness. True neighbors they were, in every 
sense of the word. 

There was no school in the middle of winter due to the 
depth of the snow, but in spring and fall we trudged to the 
closest schoolhouse—six miles away-—and absorbed what we 
could of the rudiments of education. The school teachers 
boarded from house to house, staying a certain time with 
each family who had children in school. They did not im- 
press me greatly, and I remember only one definitely—a 
man named Walker. He had a wooden hand and that, I 
think, was the only reason I remeraber him. There were no 
particular grades in school, due to the fact I suppose, that 
there was such a small body of students and that school was 
such an uncertain affair. It is my remembrance that we did 
more fighting than studying. I was the largest in the school 
and, as a natural result, automatically became the school 
bully. I licked hell out of the rest of the students and set- 


tled their petty quarrels in a manner befitting the monarch 
of all he surveyed. 
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Every spring we youngsters were virtually forced to 
live on sulphur and molasses, but pleasure kept company 
with pain, and spring also brought one of the rarest delights 
for the more hardy spirits among us. The hollows in the 
woods filled with snow water when the spring thaws were on 
and we thought it the greatest sport in the world to strip and 
go swmiming in these pools of icy water. The shock of the 
cold water and the tingle as it brought the blood racing to 
the surface was a delicious and refreshing experience. It was 
hardly considered conducive to health by adults at that time, 
but we youngsters thrived on it. 

In the summer we went swimming in Miramichi Bay, the 
salt water of which was warm enough to bathe in. I shall 
never forget one harrowing experience we had. A short dis- 
tance off the mainland lay Fox Island, on which berries of 
all kinds and particularly a kind of berry called Indian pears, 
grew in profusion. These Indian pears were about the size 
of a tame cherry, having no pit and being of a blue color. 
They grew on bushes or trees about eight feet in height, and 
I have never known them to grow elsewhere. We had gone 
to pick these berries in a dugout canoe made from two large 
pine logs spliced together. The canoe was poled in shallow 
water and sculled when bottom could not be reached with 
the pole. It was the means by which we always crossed the 
strait between the island and the mainland. The water was 
warm and inviting that day and the temptation to take a 
plunge was too great to withstand. Four of us older boys 
went in swimming and the two younger members of the 
party were left in the boat. We were in shallow water but 
the tide, which runs like a millrace and has terrific force at 
that place, happened to be running out, and before we were 
aware of what was happening, we were all swept beyond our 
depths. We would surely have been carried out of reach 
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and drowned, as none of us was an expert enough swimmer 
to fight the tide, had it not been for the quick action of the 
two younger boys in the boat, who immediately sculled the 
craft toward us and picked us up. In so doing they did the 
rest of the world no great favor, perhaps, but we appreciated 
it at least. 

The tide rises thirty feet at the mouth of the St. John 
River and when it goes out the vessels are left lying high and 
dry on the sands. I have seen teams drive around them. 
As is well known, the tides are unusually high all along that 
part of the Atlantic coast. At Calais, Maine, in 1870, the 
docks caught fire while the tide was out and all the vessels 
lying in the mud alongside the docks were burnt, because 
they could not be moved. 

The coast was rather dangerous near where we lived and 
ships were occasionally wrecked off Escuminac. One Eng- 
lish ship, a lumber schooner loaded with two-inch planks and 
bound for Liverpool, was considered by its captain to be 
unseaworthy for the long voyage ahead, so he had the pilot 
show him a good place to beach it and he piled it up on the 
sands near our home during a heavy storm. The crew was a 
bunch of wild Irishmen from Waterford, Ireland and they 
made it a point to save all the captain’s whiskey. They were 
brought ashore through the raging storm in a small boat and 
when they felt terra firma under foot again, they proceeded 
to celebrate the wreck of their ship by getting uproariously 
drunk, the captain included. The insurance company later 
found out about the captain purposely wrecking the boat 
and there was a great deal of trouble over it. But the ship 
was ruined and its cargo of planks was distributed all along 
the coast. They were picked up by the farmers and put to 
good use. It’s an ill wind, indeed, that blows no one good. 
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In the year 1867, when I was only fifteen years old, I had 
my first experience in the woods and my first connection with 
the lumber industry, with which I was to be associated dur- 
ing all the rest of my life. I was no longer really needed at 
home on the farm and the time had come for me, young as 
I was, to strike out in the world for myself. This “striking 
out” was more literal than figurative, for I “struck out” on 
foot and walked more than forty miles in search of work be- 
fore I found it. This was in October and the weather was 
rather cold, but I suffered no particular inconvenience as I 
was able to stay over night at any farmhouse along the route 
without cost. Visitors were infrequent in that country at 
that time, and as a result were always welcome, bringing with 
them news of the world outside the narrow confines of the 
wilderness farms. A crew of six men was engaged in get- 
ting out timber on the Barnaby River, a tributary of the 
Miramichi River, which empties into Miramichi Bay about 
thirty miles west of Escuminac lighthouse, and with them I 
found work as cook. I had had no previous experience in the 
occupation which I had so suddenly adopted and the ludi- 
crous failures which resulted from my initial culinary efforts 
can well be imagined. But experience is a good teacher, 
though harsh, and necessity is the mother of invention. It 
was not long before I could cook three satisfying meals a 
day for a crew of six men, who were engaged in the hardest 
sort of manual labor from dawn to dusk and, as a result, 
were possessed of prodigious appetites. 

The bill of fare had to be prepared from such staples as 
bread, beans, codfish, pork, and potatoes. While these did 
not admit of much variety, I was not preparing food for 
jaded palates but for the healthy and voracious appetites 
of hard working men, so no great variety was demanded. 
Good bread was the most essential article of diet, and good 
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bread I made, in much the same manner as the bread had 
been made at home, baked in a sheet iron oven over an open 
fire. Such bread is the best and most tasty made, simply be- 
cause it is baked over a slow fire in the most natural way. 
The beans were cooked in the famous “bean hole” fashion. 
There are on sale in grocery stores today, in cans, what are 
called “bean hole” beans, but they bear no likeness to the de- 
licious dish cooked in a cast iron kettle in the woods. This 
method of preparing the beans was rather troublesome, but 
the result more than repaid one. A hole somewhat larger 
than the kettle used was dug in the ground and a good hard- 
wood fire made in it. When the hole was well burnt-out and 
the sides and bottom extremely hot, the kettle containing 
the beans was placed on a layer of hardwood coals left in the 
bottom of the hole. Then live coals were piled all around 
the sides and on the top of the kettle which was covered with 
a tight fitting lid. Everything was then covered with a layer 
of ashes to retain the heat and the beans were left thus all 
night. The coals remained red hot for hours and when the 
beans were taken out in the morning, they were thoroughly 
cooked and of a flavor which could never be counterfeited in 
a canning factory. 

Conditions in the lumber camps of New Brunswick were 
very crude at that time. One large room, constructed of 
logs, served as kitchen, dining room, and sleeping quarters. 
In the center of this room was a large open fireplace which 
served both as cook stove and heating system. A round hole 
in the roof of the building, directly over the fireplace, car- 
ried off most of the smoke—the rest of it dyed our hands 
and faces a deeper shade of brown. I did my cooking over 
the open fire and served the meals to the men on rough 
benches grouped around the fireplace. We slept on beds 
of brush in the same room and one huge blanket served to 
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keep us all warm. There were no facilities for bathing in 
the camp and so no one had a bath from fall to spring, al- 
though we barbered each other and had our clothes washed 
and mended at a farmhouse near by. The men washed their 
hands, their feet, and their faces with snow. They were all 
rather fine looking young fellows, but when they returned 
to the camp after a hard day’s work in the woods, hungrily 
bolted their evening meal, and climbed into the crude places 
of rest, they would not have appeared very prepossessing to 
a delicate eye at least. But men are men, for all of that, and 
these were as clean-living as conditions permitted. I look 
back upon the days I spent with them with more pleasure 
than otherwise. 

On cold winter nights, and winter nights are always cold 
in New Brunswick, the men were forced to lie exceedingly 
close together in order to keep warm. They would pull the 
one big blanket over them and pack themselves together as 
a housewife packs and ties her spoons, back to breast, all fac- 
ing in the same direction and covered with the same blanket. 
When one of the jacks would become tired of lying on one 
side, he would shout “Spoon!” and everyone would promptly 
flop over on the other side, eventually landing in the same 
compact position as before, but facing in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The men were all Irish Catholics and of a rather religious 
turn of mind. They faithfully repeated the Rosary during 
the Lenten season and forced me to do the same, although 
I couldn’t quite see the importance of it. And the manner 
in which my cursing was curtailed was rather disagreeable. 
When things went a bit wrong, as things often times will, I 
derived a good deal of innocent pleasure, like most people, 
from the letting off of steam in the form of a few choice 
“cuss” words. But, although they did not restrain them- 
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selves in this respect, they shut down on me promptly and 
effectively. Perhaps they thought I was a bit young for 
such things. 

I was supposed to be receiving a salary of fourteen dol- 
ars a month in addition to my board and bunk, but I never 
saw a penny of it. We were all hired with the understand- 
ing that we would be paid only if the company made money. 
This arrangement was accepted without question, as work 
was not exactly plentiful at the time. Evidently the com- 
pany did not prosper—at any rate none of us was paid. 

After six months in the lumber camp, from October to 
April, the lumbering season came to an end and I found 
work as a cook for a gang of English fishermen employed 
by the Williston Brothers, themselves Englishmen, who 
owned considerable equipment and had rich fishing grounds. 
These men were camped on Fox Island in Miramichi Bay 
and had their nets set in the waters close to the island. Sal- 
mon which were sold to a canning factory a couple of miles 
away constituted the greater part of their catch, but other 
fish were frequent victims of the nets, which were of the gill 
type. I remember watching them bring in porpoises, which 
have three or four inches of fat in a layer around the entire 
body just under the skin. The fishermen would skin the fish, 
cut off the fat, boil it down, and make oil of it which was used 
for either lighting or lubrication. During the five months 
I stayed with the Williston Brothers, from May to Septem- 
ber, I received twenty dollars per month in addition to my 
keep. 

In October I went back into the woods again, as cook 
for the same crew of men I had worked for the previous 
winter, in the hope that I might receive some compensation 
for my previous winter’s work through being faithful. But 
this hope was groundless and I received nothing for the sec- 
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ond winter either. My duties were the same as they had 
been the year before with one addition. It was evidently 
thought that a year’s experience had added to my capacity 
for work so, in addition to my duties as cook, I had to supply 
all the wood for the fireplace. This was a rather large chore 
as the wood had to be hauled in a sleigh or carried in from 
the woods and that open fire had an insatiable appetite for 
logs. 

When the lumbering season came to an end in April, I 
returned home for a visit, with nothing to show mother for 
my eighteen months absence. That is, nothing tangible; I 
had gained much worthwhile experience. After a month 
spent at home I found work with a salmon fisherman named 
Henry O’Leary, who had a crew of eight or ten Frenchmen 
working for him at Richibucto in Kent County, New Bruns- 
wick. As before, the fishing was done with gill nets and the 
salmon sold to a nearby canning factory. I remained with 
this crew until October, increasing my now considerable 
amount of skill as a cook. 


Chapter II Maine and Pennsylvania 


H“: attained to the age of seventeen, the most worldly- 
wise age in the life of man, and with two years’ ex- 
perience in the world of work and men behind me, I decided 
that the time had come for me to strike farther afield. In 
October, 1869, after a brief visit at home, I took a coastwise 
boat from Chatham to Shediac, a small port about seventy 
miles south of Miramichi Bay on the New Brunswick coast. 
From Shediac I journeyed by rail to St. John and there 
took the St. John-Boston steamer as far as Eastport, Maine, 
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where I disembarked. Eastport lies at the mouth of the St. 
Croix River, which is the boundary between the state of 
Maine and the province of New Brunswick at that point, 
and from there I went to Calais, Maine, twenty-five or 
thirty miles upstream, by riverboat. 

Calais is situated on the American side of the river and 
St. Stephen on the Canadian side, with a toll bridge connect- 
ing the two. There was then a considerable traffic in lum- 
ber at that point, and I soon found work loading lumber 
boats. Maine was legally dry even at that early date, but 
while there was no liquor supposed to be sold, there was 
much which found its way down thirsty throats. There were 
many women plying the ancient and dishonorable trade and 
their best customers were the sailors employed on the boats 
which I was helping load. These women would come down 
to the docks in search of their prey and the lumber shovers, 
most of whom were Irish, would get me, young and full of 
the devil as I was, to mockingly ask them what kind of sail- 
ors they wanted. This would precipitate such an avalanche 
of raving, cursing, and filthy language as would turn red 
the ears of army mules, which are notoriously free from 
modesty as far as profanity is concerned. We were all 
highly appreciative of such coarse and robust humor as this 
and derived vast amusement from it. 

The lumber which I helped load on the boats at Calais 
was sawed in the mills at Milltown, loaded on cars and railed 
to the Calais docks. Near Milltown was Salmon Falls, a 
ten or twelve foot drop in the river which was completely 
submerged at high tide, when the salmon could easily swim 
up the river to spawn. Here it was that I had my first fight. 

A big bully by the name of Gillespie kicked me in the 
hand without any provocation, as a bunch of us were tossing 
pennies. He was several years older than I, but no larger, 
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as I was then over six feet in height, and I made it plain that 
no one of his particular or general description could kick me 
in the hand and get away with it. The fight was held on the 
river bank near the mill site and we had a couple thousand 
millhands, waiting for the mill to start operating, for inter- 
ested spectators. Gillespie was not quite so good as he 
thought he was; I proved a bit too much for him. After 
treating the millhands to a few minutes of interesting rough 
and tumble, I threw Gillespie into the river head first. His 
cousin then began to act nasty and kicked me in the leg with 
the hope of starting another fight. I thought there might 
be some more relatives of the wet Gillespie around, so I ig- 
nored the kick in the leg, remembering that discretion was 
the better part of valor, and that ended the affair. Years 
later in the Wisconsin woods I met men who had been among 
the millhand spectators and remembered me. They recalled 
the incident to my memory, from which it had almost been 
erased by subsequent encounters of the same kind. 

After about a month in Calais, spent in loading lumber 
boats and doing any other odd jobs which presented them- 
selves, I secured employment as cook for a crew of twenty 
men, who were going into the woods for the winter. This 
was the first time I had worked in a lumber camp in the 
United States and I found conditions only slightly different 
from what they were in New Brunswick. Nothing of par- 
ticular interest happened during the winter and in the spring 
I returned to Calais. From there I went to Lincoln, Maine, 
on the Penobscot River, where I spent the summer in the 
employ of a farmer named William Pinkum. I had to do 
all sorts of farm work, and while the labor was hard, it was 
congenial enough and I rather enjoyed the summer I spent 
there. Pinkum had several boys who were young devils in 
every sense of the word and he hired me in the hope that I, 
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being a bit older, might be able to curb them a bit. But his 
hopes were in vain and it turned out that the boys managed 
me much more than I managed them. 

In October, 1870, I left Pinkum’s farm and set out for 
Pennsylvania, where there was much lumbering then in pro- 
gress and where, I expected, opportunity awaited me. My 
cousin, Dan O’Leary, joined me at Bangor and we bought 
tickets for Williamsport, Pennsylvania, via New York City. 
We were to change trains at New York City and, with char- 
acteristic greenhornishness, we got off the train the first time 
the conductor called out “New York City!’ and found our- 
selves still far from our destination. Then we fell in with 
some professional gamblers who instantly knew us for what 
we were, suckers. They were big, fine-looking fellows— 
Irishmen, I think, for among the members of no other race 
are there so many handsome rogues. Plug hats adorned 
their heads and they were all very well dressed. One of 
them, I remember, had a hand all covered with blood. My 
youthful imagination envisioned the possibility of that being 
another person’s blood, but the truth was probably much 
more prosaic—the result of a cut from a pocketknife while 
whittling, or something of that sort. 

These crooks explained the game of three card monte to 
us and, of course, it looked like a sure thing. It was. It al- 
ways is. But not for the sucker. Dan was enthusiastic and 
felt that we had stumbled on a perfect opportunity to in- 
crease our meagre supply of cash. Our total capital was two 
dollars and rested in my pocket, which, perhaps, was the rea- 
son I was a bit wary of three card monte at first. But Dan’s 
enthusiasmeand the possibility of easy money carried away 
my doubts and I bet the two dollars, with the inevitable re- 
sult. Although it was our last bit of money and meant a 
great deal to us, still I consider the experience one of the 
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cheapest I ever had. It prevented me from playing the 
sucker with much more money in later years. I once dis- 
suaded a large bunch of men from biting on three card monte 
in Menominee, Michigan, and by so doing incurred the in- 
tense displeasure of the gambler who was trying to entice 
them into betting their hard won cash. Having relieved us 
of our excess coin, the gamblers proved themselves to be very 
courteous gentlemen and went to much trouble in directing 
us to the ferry on which we crossed the Hudson River to 
Jersey City, where we entrained for Pennsylvania. It was 
fortunate for us that we had bought our tickets straight 
through to Williamsport. Otherwise we probably would 
have left our New York to Williamsport fare with the gen- 
tlemanly monte men. As it was, we hung tight to our tickets. 

We arrived in Williamsport as we had left New York, 
penniless. We went to the proprietor of the Exchange Ho- 
tel there and, by putting up our trunks and our best clothes 
us security, succeeded in borrowing five dollars apiece, which 
was much more money in those days than it is now. 

After a short stay in Williamsport, where we could find 
no employment we set out afoot for Westport, a little town 
which also lies on the west fork of the Susquehanna and some 
distance upstream from Williamsport. From Williams- 
port to Westport is an eighty mile hike. In this day and 
age it would be considered quite a jaunt for two fellows in 
search of work, but we thought nothing of it and made the 
journey in two days, stopping over one night at a halfway 
place. At Westport we hired out with a road construction 
crew bossed by a fine old Pennsylvania Dutchman named 
Jake Flackenstein. He paid us a dollar a day each and after 
a month there we redeemed our trunks and clothes and had 
them expressed to us. We did road work until the ground 
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froze over and it was impossible to continue. The entire road 
crew then went into the woods along the Kettle Creek. 

Along Kettle Creek, in Pennsylvania, there was some of 
the finest virgin timber it has ever been my privilege to see. 
Pine it was, almost entirely, and absolutely without rot or 
shake. It was almost a crime against Nature to cut it, but 
we lumbermen were never concerned with crimes against 
Nature. We heard only the demand for lumber, more lum- 
ber, and better lumber. Lumber with which to build houses, 
and schools, and churches, and industrial plants. Lumber 
with which to feed the lusty, awakening America of the last 
half of the nineteenth century. Lumber with which to build 
up a mechanical civilization. We heard only that demand 
and we supplied it. 

The method of handling the timber along the Kettle 
Creek was rather unusual and interesting. A long slide, 
measuring about three miles from end to end, ran down the 
little valley or ravine along which we were cutting to the 
Kettle Creek. This slide was constructed in the form of a 
trough. One log, hewn smooth on the top, formed the bot- 
tom of the slide and two others, hewn smooth on the inside, 
formed the sides. ‘The slide rested on cross ties spaced about 
four feet apart along its length. Wherever necessary, it 
rested on trestlework. From this main slide similar tribu- 
taries led off like the branches of a tree or like sidings on a 
main line railroad track. These tributary slides ran up the 
hill or mountain sides into the woods where the cutting had 
been done. In cold weather the slide was sprinkled with 
water which froze into a thin and very slippery coating of 
ice on which the logs slid easily and rapidly. 

After being felled and stripped of branches the logs were 
sawed into twelve, fourteen, and sixteen foot lengths and the 
bark skinned off. They were then placed in the tributary 
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slides and gravity carried them down the slopes and through 
the switches into the main line, where the grade was much 
less steep and inertia soon overcame momentum. ‘Teams of 
horses were used to transport the logs down the main slide 
to the landing on the creek. The logs rested in the trough 
with the top or small ends forward so as to slide easily. Be- 
tween the front end of one log and the back end of the next 
ahead was about a foot of space. Each team was equipped 
with a one and one half inch rope which was fastened to a 
large, strong hook. The teamster would fasten the hook in 
the rear end of the rear log of the batch he wished to move 
and then cluck at his team. The rear log would start the 
next and the next log start the next and so on until the en- 
tire bunch would be in motion. The fact that the logs were 
a bit apart made it possible to haul many at a time, whereas, 
if the ends had been flush, inertia would have prevented the 
starting of more than a very few. As many as seventy-five 
logs were sometimes hauled down the slide by one team. 
When the logs occasionally jammed from slight obstruc- 
tions, or at curves in the slide, the teamster broke the jam 
and separated the logs with a steel bar which he carried for 
that purpose. 

The winter was very mild and the snow stood no more 
than one foot on the level at any time. Only during Janu- 
ary and February was it possible to log to any extent. Dur- 
ing the winter I spent there, we handled about six million 
feet of timber, but almost all of it had been cut during the 
previous summer. Horses were used almost entirely, there 
being only one team of oxen in that camp. In logging 
camps, as a general rule, horses were used on the long hauls 
and oxen on the short hauls. They were shod, of course, 
and it was remarkable how much even those seemingly stupid 
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beasts could learn about their appointed tasks and the time 
and manner of doing them. 

Conditions in this Pennsylvania camp were much im- 
proved over what they had been in New Brunswick and 
Maine. It was a large outfit as there were about one hun- 
dred men employed, fifty of whom worked in the woods and 
fifty on the landing. There were two separate camps, the 
men’s camp or living quarters and the cook’s camp or eating 
quarters. The food was hearty and wholesome, the beds 
of the best, and everything exceptionally clean. 

The lumber jacks were of English, Scotch, Irish, French, 
and Portuguese blood. There were a few Scandinavians 
and still fewer Germans. I was very blonde of face and 
hair and, as a result, was often taken for a Scandinavian. 
Swedes and Norwegians often spoke to me in their native 
tongues before my own speech showed them their error. 
Everyone got along as well as might be expected and there 
was little trouble. The Franco-Prussian war was then in 
progress and occasionally there were heated arguments be- 
tween the French and the Germans in the camp. There was 
one fine young German fellow who was absolutely docile and 
harmless. He had neither the inclination nor the ability to 
debate the rights and wrongs of two great nations engaged 
in conflict. Some of the Frenchmen made the most of a 
perfect opportunity to pick on someone without a comeback. 
They pestered the poor lad to distraction until finally I got 
sick and tired of it. I told them that if they didn’t let the 
boy alone I’d lick the whole gang of them. Strangely 
enough, they took me seriously and let up on him from that 
time on. .Not through any fear of me, I think, but because 
they felt a bit guilty. 
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On Sundays, with much leisure on our hands, we were 
wont to play all sorts of pranks. One of our favorite tricks 
was stealing pies out of the cook shanty and eating them. 
This, of course, did not appeal particularly to the cook and 
finally the cook’s hired girl took the pies and hid them under 
her own bed. We soon discovered the hiding place and then 
persuaded one of our number, a half-wit named “Gundy” 
to go and steal them. He was caught in the act and much 
condemnation descended upon his witless head. The scarcity 
of conversational themes in camp is indicated by the fact 
that “Gundy’s” misdemeanor provided a favorite topic for 
some time after. Many bright remarks were attempted and 
much fun poked at “Gundy” all of which he seemed to rather 
enjoy. 

The logging season came to an end around the first of 
March and I went on the river with the drive. This was 
my first experience and it was a very edifying one. There 
are few kinds of labor more arduous than river driving. We 
got up at about three o’clock in the morning and were at 
work all day until darkness fell, most of the time wading 
in icy cold water and sometimes more than wading. Men 
working under such a strain as this needed stimulants. 
Whiskey was used and much of it. I didn’t take any my- 
self. Youth is hardy and resilient enough without whiskey. 

One striking incident stands out in my memory from the 
many experiences I had on the Kettle Creek drive. There 
was much square timber got out along Kettle Creek which 
was taken down the river and shipped to England by vessel. 
The timber was bound into great square rafts and taken 
down stream in that way. We saw many of them drift by 
every day and they were a common sight, but one day we 
stood with bared heads while one passed. The wife of a 
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lumberman from the State of Maine had died at some point 
far up stream and the river had been selected as the easiest 
route by which to take the body to Westport, where there 
were rail connections. The fine looking casket bearing the 
remains rested in the center of the great raft and beside it 
stood the sorrow-stricken husband. Great sweeps, one on 
the fore and the other on the aft end, each manned by three 
men, kept the raft in the current, which swept it downstream 
with the slow irresistibility of death itself. For funeral 
march there was only the murmur of the river among the 
rocks and the wind among the trees accentuating the vast 
silence which brooded over the wilderness. It was the most 
impressive funeral cortege I have ever seen. We stood with 
heads uncovered until a bend in the river hid the raft from 
sight and lumps formed in whiskey-toughened throats and 
tears dimmed eyes which could be—and usually were—as 
hard as steel. 

I went down Kettle Creek and into the west fork of the 
Susquehanna with the drive. At Renovo, about ten miles 
below the mouth of Kettle Creek, we were held up for lack 
of sufficient water. I had caught the measles on the drive 
and I went back to Hammersley Forks to recuperate. Dan 
O’Leary was still with me and we put up at the Nelson Ho- 
tel. I somehow got a “pull” with Dora Nelson, the sister 
of the proprietor. Dora was an accomplished angler and 
caught fine brook trout regularly in the creek. Invalid as 
I was, she must have sympathized with me for she fed them 


to me regularly. But Dan couldn’t get any and it peeved 
him greatly. 
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Chapter III The Great Lakes Pineries 


M* recovery from the slight attack of measles I had con- 
tracted on the drive did not take long and when I was 
well again I began to look toward the West with speculative 
eyes. The lumber industry was then at the beginning of the 
heyday of its prosperity in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota. It offered the greatest field of opportunity for a 
young fellow who had chosen logging as the business he was 
to follow. This was in the spring of 1871 and I was a man 
in all but my years. Although only nineteen, I was fully 
grown and measured over six feet from head to heel. I had 
behind me four years of experience in the woods. I was an 
accomplished camp cook and had worked as both woodsman 
and riverman. All in all, I felt that I was able to take care 
of myself almost anywhere, even with the three card monte 
men. One of my sisters was married and living in Oconto, 
Wisconsin, and this provided an additional reason, if I had 
needed any, for listening to Horace Greeley’s famous ad- 
vice: “Go West, young man!” 

About the first of April, 1871, I set out on my long jour- 
ney. From Westport I went to Erie and there boarded the 
train of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad 
which was to carry me through to Chicago. Trains were not 
as fast nor as convenient in those days as they are now, but 
I found the journey far from tiresome, enjoying it im- 
mensely and feasting my young and eager eyes on the beau- 
tiful country through which we passed. In Chicago I had 
to wait a while to make connections with the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad train which was to carry me through 
Milwaukee to Green Bay. Chicago was not then either as 
large or as wild a city as it is to-day, but it was sufficiently big 
so that I decided not to risk getting lost in it, and I did not 
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venture outside the great depot during the time I was wait- 
ing for my train to start. There was a short stop at Mil- 
waukee and there I went out of the station far enough to 
note that Wisconsin street was not even paved, and that 
there were but few indications of the great metropolis which 
was one day to occupy the site of the then relatively small 
city. 

At Green Bay, which was then little more than a small 
country town, although one of the oldest settlements in the 
Northwest, my railroad journey came to an end. At that 
time, just before the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
pushed its line into the north, Green Bay was the railhead 
for all the lumbering towns as far north as the copper coun- 
try. During the winter freight and supplies were hauled by 
teams on the ice from Green Bay to Escanaba, Manistique 
and other towns on the bay. In summer the rough roads 
which had been cut through the wilderness were used for 
transportation. Stage lines were well-established and stages 
made regular daily trips between Green Bay and the towns 
to the north. On one such trip a package of money sent by 
the express company worked loose and fell off the stage. It 
contained ten thousand dollars in bills. Luckily, an honest 
man discovered it, a man from Marinette, and returned it to 
the company. 

To reach Oconto, which lay approximately thirty miles 
north along the shore of the bay, it was necessary to take 
passage on a flat-bottomed boat which ran between the two 
cities. It was a fairly large passenger craft run by steam 
power and owned and operated by the Hart Steamboat 
Companyewhich, incidentally, ran boats in those waters 
until a few years ago. My long journey from Pennsylvania 
finally came to end on the tenth of April, 1871, in the little 
lumbering town of Oconto. Although rather large for a 
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city so far north—its inhabitants then numbered four thous- 
and—it was as typical a lumbering town as you could ever 
have encountered. Plank sidewalks, punctured and chipped 
by the calked boots of rivermen, lined the muddy streets, and 
behind the sidewalks stood the mercantile establishments of 
the booming little city, most of them saloons engaged in the 
lucrative business of extracting the “filthy lucre” from the 
“two-way” pockets of spendthrift lumberjacks. 

The lumberjacks of the Northwest, those hardy fore- 
runners of our present-day civilization, walked the streets 
in all their pristine glory. I shall never forget how splendid 
those young giants of the North first appeared to my im- 
pressionable eyes. They were strong and wild in both body 
and spirit, with the careless masculine beauty of men who 
live free lives in the open air. They seemed the finest speci- 
mens of manhood I had ever seen. They were magnificent; 
even in their annual periods of dissipation, when they flung 
away the wages of a winter’s work in a wild orgy lasting 
only a week or so, they were magnificent. Drunk or sober, 
they would fight at the drop of a hat and fight to a bitter 
finish. ‘They had their code and it was a chivalrous code. 
Rough in dress and speech and manners, gaining their liveli- 
hood by the hardest kind of manual labor, living, loving, and 
laughing crudely, still they were gentlemen. No man could 
offend, insult, or molest a woman on the street, no man could 
even speak lightly of a woman of good reputation without 
suffering swift and violent justice at the hands of his fellows. 
So here I pay my tribute to the lumberjack of the Middle 
West, an unsung pioneer, the hero of a passing epic drama, 
a gentleman and—more than a gentleman—a man! May 
the memory of his days and ways endure! 

About a month after my arrival in Oconto, I went to 
work on the north branch of the Oconto River for a company 
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owned by the Sargent Brothers and William Bransfield, 
who was my brother-in-law. We put in about two months 
there and arrived back in Oconto on a Monday in about the 
middle of June. The town was still in a ferment over a 
tragedy which had happened the previous evening, an occur- 
rence which illustrates how easy it was to arouse mob spirit 
in those turbulent days and what terrible injustices often 
resulted. 

Two men known as the Klause Brothers ran a saloon in 
the city and were in the habit of holding dances every Sun- 
day evening in the dance hall over the saloon. They at- 
tempted to maintain the place in a respectable way and to 
keep disorder at as low an ebb as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Oconto, like every other lumbering town of its 
size in that day, had a gang of rowdies who were “hard” in 
every sense of the word. It had become their habit to drop 
in on the Sunday night dances and raise particular hell. 
Finally the owners got tired of this lawless tyranny exer- 
cised by a gang and determined to bring it to an end if pos- 
sible. So they posted an armed “bouncer” at the door with 
orders to keep the rowdies out at any cost. On the Sunday 
evening of which I speak, the dance was in full progress 
‘when the gang of roughnecks, as usual, appeared on the 
scene with mischief in their manner. Denny White, who 
came from Chatham on Miramichi Bay near my home in 
New Brunswick, was the instigator of all the trouble. They 
started to “clean up” the place and the “bouncer” becoming 
unduly excited, pulled his revolver, aimed at one of the dis- 
turbers of the peace, and fired. But his arm was shaky and, 
instead of-hitting the man he intended to, he shot an innocent 
bystander, a young fellow named Joseph Rule. The affair 
came to a head so suddenly and the outcome was so tragic 
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that the “bouncer” was taken into custody and lodged in the 
town jail before mob spirit could be sufficiently aroused to 
prevent it. 

Unfortunately for the doorkeeper, the young man who 
had been hit by his ill aimed bullet, Joseph Rule, was one of 
the most popular young fellows in the town. He had, of 
course, been guilty of no wrong whatever and the towns- 
people were bent on bloody revenge. They forgot that he 
was the victim of a tragic mischance and not of a murder; 
they forgot that the doorkeeper had really been represent- 
ing the forces of law and order; they forgot everything ex- 
cept that vengeance, in the form of a manila necktie, must 
strike the helpless “bouncer.” 

A crowd gathered around the little jail and mob spirit 
was rapidly aroused to a point of action. The leaders ob- 
tained a small saw log and, using it for a battering ram, 
knocked in the door of the jail. The unlucky poor shot was 
dragged from his cell and out of the jail, screaming and pro- 
testing piteously. When they reached the middle of the 
bridge across the river, the victim, who had by then given up 
all hope of his life, begged and pleaded for time to say his 
prayers. ‘The request was brutally denied, the lynchers 
probably fearing that the sound of this poor doomed crea- 
ture’s prayers might arouse a bit of human mercy in their 
hearts. They dragged him on, across the bridge and to the 
spot where, strangely enough, a house of justice now stands, 
the Oconto court house. There they hung him to a tree and 
Joseph Rule was avenged, if such be vengeance. 

One cannot help but speculate on the erection of a court 
house on that spot. One wonders whether it is a symbol of 
justice rising over injustice, or whether it is built upon foun- 
dations of injustice? Time itself has avenged the death of 
the lynching victim. One of his murderers later hung him- 
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self. Others suffered violent deaths and all of the active par- 
ticipants in that sordid, gruesome, and disgraceful affair en- 
countered consistent misfortune. 

A similar affair occurred nine years later, in 1880, at Me- 
nominee, Michigan. Two brothers named McDonald, who 
hailed from some place in Canada, had got themselves into 
difficulties with the county sheriff and each had received a 
year in Jackson prison. After serving their sentences they 
returned to Menominee and shortly found themselves in a 
desperate fight with some half-breed Indians at a notorious 
hangout, famous for its rough frequenters. In the heat of 
the encounter one of the McDonald boys slid the blade of a 
pocketknife between the ribs of one of the Indians and killed 
him. The two were seized by the authorities, put under ar- 
rest, and placed in jail. 

Here, as at Oconto, some of the townspeople became a 
bit bloodthirsty and decided to take justice into their own 
hands. A mob numbering between five hundred and a thou- 
sand people smashed in the doors of the jail and seized the 
luckless McDonald boys. Nooses were placed around their 
necks and they were mercilessly dragged about a mile out of 
town and hung to a tree. They never knew they were hung. 
They were dead, their necks broken and the air cut off from 
their tortured lungs, long before the ropes were thrown over 
limbs and their bodies left to dangle in the wind, gruesome 
testimony to the brutishness of man. Most of the leaders 
in that mob were drunk and some were so far removed from 
any semblance of humanity that they rode on the backs of 
the victims as they were cruelly dragged, face down, along 
the rough"voead. 

In this case, as in the Oconto affair, all the principal par- 
ticipants seemed to suffer consistent ill-luck afterwards. 
Every business man who was in the mob lost his money, his 
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business, and the respect in which he was held by the public. 
It was a pitiful and disgusting exhibition of beastliness. 
What made it the more regrettable was that the McDonald 
boys could easily have been saved had the sheriff been any 
good. 

I celebrated the Fourth of July, 1871, in Oconto and 
shortly afterward secured employment with Anson Eldred 
and his son Howard at Stiles, a little lumbering town on the 
Oconto River between Oconto Falls and Oconto. The El- 
dreds were large, efficient operators. Anson Eldred was an 
exceptionally brilliant man, honest but tyrannical. We were 
doing summer logging and he used the most modern methods 
of handling logs known at that time, methods which would, 
of course, appear rather crude to-day. After the logs were 
cut into lumber, the lumber was gathered in rafts and floated 
down the Oconto River to Green Bay, where it was loaded 
on vessels bound for Chicago and lake ports in the east. 

I continued in the employ of the Eldreds throughout the 
summer, and during either the latter part of August or the 
first part of September was hired by Sargent and Bransfield 
to go up into the total wilderness along the north branch of 
the Oconto River. There I was stationed in charge of about 
twenty head of oxen, which were enjoying a life of leisure 
until winter should come and the camps open for operations, 
when they would go under the yokes once more. I had a 
tent and a light camping outfit and my job was easy, as I 
had only to keep general track of the oxen and see that they 
did not go astray and that they were not shot by anyone. 

After a little more than a month in the woods, I ran out 
of supplies and on Sunday, the eighth of October, 1871, a 
memorable date in the history of the Northwest, I set out 
for a supply depot or trading post about twelve miles dis- 
tant with the object of replenishing my depleted larder. 
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Twelve miles was but a short hike for me in those days and 
I had reached my destination, bought my supplies, filled my 
pack, and was on my way back by early afternoon. The air 
was hazy with smoke and it was evident that the demon, 
forest fire, was riding the wilderness. When still about four 
miles from camp my path was blocked by fire and I was 
forced to change direction and head for a small farm owned 
by Anson Eldred which lay some distance from my original 
destination. With good fortune I was able to reach the farm 
in safety, and I found the man in charge, an excitable 
Frenchman, hysterical with fear and sobbing out his belief 
that the place would be burned to the ground. In truth, 
there were sufficient grounds for his fears for the forest 
seemed afire in all directions. But I was not accustomed to 
lying down on any job, however impossible it might seem 
to be. So, I hitched a team of oxen and with the help of 
the Frenchman who soon forgot his fears and tears under 
pressure of hard work, we hauled barrels of water on a sort 
of drag and so were able to fight back the vanguards of 
fire, which were eating away at stumps and trees in the little 
clearing around the house. We worked steadily all through 
the night and by dawn the flames were under control and the 
farm buildings saved. 

Forest fires all over the Northwest reached their climax 
between that night and the tenth, although they had been 
burning for days before and continued for days after in 
some places. ‘They ravaged the lower as well as the upper 
peninsula of Michigan and left death and destruction in 
their wake. Over one thousand persons perished and three 
thousand were left homeless and destitute by the flames. In 
Wisconsin the tornado of fire reached its peak of destruction 
at Peshtigo, but raged for miles northward before it died 
out. The great Chicago fire, which is mistakenly supposed 
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to have been started because of the indiscretion of a certain 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow in kicking over the lantern by the light 
of which she was being milked, started on that fatal night. 
I have heard that the Chicago fire chief testified to the fact 
that many fires broke out stimultaneously in all parts of the 
city. That would agree with the testimony of many witness- 
es through the Northwest that there was “fire in the air.” 
Many explanations have been offered, among them being 
the one that the fires resulted from the tail of a comet which 
passed close to the earth. A more reasonable and logical ex- 
planation is that these fires resulted from spontaneous com- 
bustion after a period of excessive dryness had paved the 
way. Many witnesses claim to have seen balls of fire in the 
air, which have been explained as being accumulations of 
combustible gas. 

Many worthy accounts have been written of the Peshtigo 
fire and I shall make no attempt to improve on them here, 
as my knowledge of it is based simply upon what I have 
heard and read of it. I shall, however, give a brief general 
account of that terrible disaster. The lumbering town of 
Peshtigo had then a population of about fifteen hundred 
people and was located on the river from which it takes its 
name, some miles north of Oconto. Of that population al- 
most one half, or seven hundred, died from burns or suffo- 
cation. The inhabitants were panic-stricken and sought ref- 
uge in all directions, often without the slightest reason. 
Many of them crowded into the boarding house under the 
false impression that it would survive and suffered fiery 
deaths when it collapsed like paper under the onslaught of 
flames. Others, with a bit more reason, sought safety by the 
river. Some huddled together on the bridge. As the heat in- 
creased some horses crowded on to the shaky structure and 
down it went to destruction, horses, people, and timbers, in a 
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hellish mixture. Hundreds of people had hair burnt from 
their heads. There was a general impression that the world 
had come to an end and in the villages surrounding Peshtigo 
many people committed suicide, evidently desirous of being 
among the first to greet Gabriel. In the wake of the tragedy 
came wonderful relief work and funds and supplies were re- 
ceived from all over the country. Tents were set up and re- 
construction began. Thieving was, of course, rampant. The 
much talked of “ill wind that blows no one good” was not 
the wind that fanned the flames at Peshtigo, for that particu- 
lar wind blew a few rogues into the logging business with 
supplies which they stole. 

Comedy strode hand in hand with tragedy and there were 
many incidents which proved laughable after the pain had 
subsided. One of these incidents I shall relate, mainly be- 
cause it deals with a man to whose unusual career an entire 
chapter will be devoted later.* This man I shall call Fergu- 
son, because it is so unlike his real name. 

There were few banks in that region in those days and 
people who dealt much in money were forced to carry con- 
siderable currency on their persons. One such man, a col- 
lector, made an attempt to flee from Peshtigo, as did many 
others, and was overcome by the heat and smoke. Dropping 
to the road, he died; the flames crept around him and burned 
him so that blood trickled from his side and stained a huge 
bunch of bills, three or four thousand dollars, sticking out 
from his pocket. The fire died, morning came and with it 
the dead man’s brother and a group of morbid onlookers. 
Among them was Ferguson, the man of whom we have 
spoken. ‘The brother was overcome with grief, and with 
tear-wet eyes looked down upon the body of the dead man. 
Ferguson also appeared to be grief-stricken, but his keen 


*The “chapter” has been omitted. Editor. 
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eyes were undimmed by tears and they spotted the pack of 
blood stained bills. Then, indeed, the hypocritical rogue was 
overcome with sorrow. He kneeled by the dead man’s side, 
took the bunch of currency—a blood stain or so was a small 
matter in Ferguson’s estimation—and, in a sorrow-shaken 
voice, announced that he would keep these as a remembrance 
of the dead man. The bluff was so bold that it almost 
worked. But the brother awoke to his senses in time and, 
taking the bills, reminded Ferguson that the newspaper by 
the side of the deceased would perhaps do as well for a re- 
membrance. With the greatest alacrity, for he was always 
quick to realize defeat, Ferguson agreed and, taking the 
paper, departed, wishing no doubt that he had encountered 
such a lucrative opportunity under cover of darkness. 

From Peshtigo the tornado of fire tore its way north- 
ward to within one mile of Marinette where, for some un- 
known reason, it died out on the very outskirts of the city. 
It was generally believed in Marinette that the city would 
be destroyed and large numbers of people were put on great 
lumber scows and towed to a safe distance out on Green Bay 
by tug boats. 

I worked for Sargent and Bransfield on Little River, a 
tributary of the Oconto River, during the winter of 1871-72 
and there, although it was some distance from Peshtigo, 
where the fire reached its peak, the flames had left their ter- 
rible marks. I was employed as a swamper that season and 
was as black as an Ethiopian all winter long from handling 
burnt wood. Stumps had been reduced to ashes, and we 
saved much good pine timber which was being destroyed by 
the worms which infest the trees after fire. I did not see a 
green tree during the entire winter. We often ran across the 
carcasses of animals which had met their ends in the inferno. 
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They had been caught in a veritable trap of fire and con- 
sumed. I remember seeing the bodies of deer with their 
legs burnt off. Many animals, of course, were able to save 
themselves by avoiding the path of the flames but, in the 
territory through which the fire swept, I think there were 
more lost than saved. 

In 1872 I witnessed the results of another of Nature’s 
playful, prankish moods when the little village of Pensaukee 
was blown all to pieces by a tornado. The storm struck the 
village about seven o’clock in the evening and demolished 
everything in its path. Lumber scows were upset in the 
river; the railroad bridge was blown out of line; a fine new 
summer hotel was stripped clean of brick veneer from foun- 
dation to roof; and a sawing machine was blown through a 
cow, typical of the ghastly but humorous tricks tornadoes 
love to play. No people were killed, but several were hurt. 
I was on the train bound from Oconto to Green Bay when 
it happened and the train was run back to Oconto for medical 
assistance. 

The hotel manager’s daughter and the station agent were 
seated on the hotel porch when the wind struck with charac- 
teristic and violent unexpectedness. They were picked up 
and dropped forty yards away on the edge of the lake. The 
girl was unhurt but the man’s hand was slightly cut by flying 
glass. The station agent had a head shaped like a five cent 
watermelon and a nose which bore a great resemblance to the 
jib sail of a yacht. People claimed that this head and nose 
changed the direction of the wind when he turned around 
and that was all that saved the pair of them. They were 
married shortly after the tornado, probably feeling that any 
storms on the sea of matrimony would be mere zephyrs com- 
pared with the wind they had weathered together. 
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Chapter 1V Logging and Land Looking 


HE Chicago and Northwestern Railroad extended their 

road northward from Green Bay in the summer of 1871 
and proceeded as far as Menominee, Michigan, before winter 
put a stop to construction. In the spring of 1872 the work 
was continued and the railroad finally completed to Esca- 
naba, Michigan. For this pioneer venture in railroad build- 
ing the company received extensive land grants in upper 
Wisconsin and Michigan from the federal government, 
grants of such value that it was able to pay many times over 
the cost of construction of the road. It also had, just as any 
individual, the right to enter any lands it chose at the gov- 
ernment land office at a price of one dollar and a quarter 
an acre. 

Shortly after the completion of the road to Escanaba the 
officials of the company decided that it might be a profitable 
investment to enter some of the lands in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan, knowing that the region was rich in timber and 
might have extensive mineral deposits. So, in the spring of 
1873, the Northwestern sent out a crew of forty men to 
cruise lands in the upper peninsula of Michigan. I was one 
of the forty. On the twelfth day of May we started out 
from the little mining village of Republic, Michigan. We 
were divided into eight crews of five men each and each crew 
had a flat bottomed boat called a bateau in which it made its 
way down the Michigamme River, along which we were cruis- 
ing the land. These boats were large enough to carry five 
men and their supplies and equipment and they were heavy 
enough so that it took four men to carry one over the por- 
tages. There was a supply depot at the mouth of the Deer 
River, where it empties into the Michigamme, and when we 
ran low on supplies we would make a trip to this depot and 
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replenish our larder. The eight crews ran their bateaux to 
various predetermined points along the Michigamme and 
then each crew would hike to the district it had to look over, 
usually taking with it enough supplies to last for a period 
of two or three weeks. A sack of flour weighing one hund- 
red pounds would be strapped to one man’s back; a hund- 
red weight of meat would be slung from another man’s 
shoulders; and the other three members of the crew would 
carry about one hundred pounds each of mixed supplies and 
equipment. ‘Thus heavily weighted down, we would make 
our way to the township we wished to cruise and make camp 
until that particular part of the job was finished, or until we 
had run out of supplies. The mosquitoes and sandflies were 
almost unbearable during the months of May, June, and 
July, but after that they eased up a bit and life became en- 
durable. 

It was our duty to locate and estimate pine timber and 
also to note any indications of iron ore. The business of land 
looking or timber cruising is rather interesting and I shall 
here attempt to give a brief description of the manner in 
which it is done. The first thing to be done is to locate the 
stakes and markings of the government survey and to find 
out the variation on which the north and south, or longitudi- 
nal, lines are running. If one has the field notes of the gov- 
ernment survey one does not have to make use of the transit 
compass to determine this variation. After having located 
one of the government stakes, an experienced cruiser easily 
finds the rest. He takes a hand compass and strikes off on 
foot, counting his paces: five hundred paces for eighty rods, 
one thousand paces for one half mile, two thousand paces 
for one mile. Eighteen hundred paces will cover a mile in 
good, open hardwood country. The sections are usually 
fractional, having either more or less than six hundred and 
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forty acres, due to the variation from parallel of the longi- 
tudinal lines. Government maps show how many acres the 
section has more or less than six hundred and forty. Lakes 
of any size are deducted from the section’s acreage. 

Estimating the timber in a given section is the next oper- 
ation. A tract about two hundred feet square, which ap- 
pears to be typical of the rest of the section, is paced off. 
This two hundred feet square tract is approximately an acre. 
The number of trees on it is counted or estimated and then 
a few of them scaled to get an average of the number of 
board feet to the tree. To determine the amount of mer- 
chantable timber in a section, the average number of board 
feet to the tree is multiplied by the approximate number of 
trees on the acre, and the total is then multiplied by six 
hundred and forty, the number of acres in a section. A good 
timber estimator must have keen judgment and wide experi- 
ence in the field, for timber is very deceptive. Much of it 
is fine looking from the outside, but when it is cut one finds 
that it is simply sap and bark, probably because the tops 
have been broken off and the rains have seeped in and rotted 
it. The quality of timber is easily determined when it is 
felled. If it is good it will break off six or eight inches at 
the butt due to the weight at the top, but if it is rotten the 
entire butt must be sawed through before it falls due to the 
lightness of the top. 

With much practice, a cruiser becomes marvelously ac- 
curate in estimating and can judge distances, areas, and 
timber footage without going through the rigmarole I have 
described. We often used to climb a tall tree—with the 
help of a ladder made from a small tree by trimming off 
the branches and leaving the spikes on—and from a point 
of vantage in the top of such a tree, usually on high ground, 
were able to locate and estimate timber in a large surround- 
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ing area with a fair degree of accuracy. We would take 
our compass and maps with us and so conduct a sort of 
aerial survey of the region within sight of our eyrie. 

Our crew of five was made up of Peter Jameson, John 
Archibald, James Sargent, Tom DeWire, and myself. Jame- 
son, Archibald, and Sargent were all good land lookers, but 
DeWire was a no-good tame ape who was always seeing 
wild animals and getting himself in trouble. One day he 
got lost in the woods a short distance from camp and instead 
of trying to keep his head and find his way out, he got the 
idea a mountain lion was chasing him and he began to yell. 
Jameson was in camp and the shouting scared him stiff. He 
started running into the brush, going like the whirlwinds of 
hades. I saw him and went after him. Fortunately for 
Jameson, my legs were a bit longer and faster than his and 
I soon caught him. 

“What in hell’s the matter, Pete?” I asked him. 

“The Indians have got Tom,” he panted. 

“T hope to [————_] they keep him!” _I answered. 

But no such luck. I towed Pete back to camp and got 
him quieted down a bit when along came DeWire, the damn 
fool, looking for the butcher knife so that he could fight a 
mountain lion which had been chasing him. 

“You've lost your head, if you ever had one!” I told 
him. But that particular part of his anatomy was as hard 
as it was empty and he took no offense. If Jameson had 
got away from me and into the woods, he would surely have 
been lost and would have had great difficulty in making his 
way out again as he had no compass with him. Jameson’s 
nerves were.all shot, as well they might have been. Sargent 
and Archibald came into camp a couple of hours later and 
that ended that episode. It is the height of folly for a man 
to go into the woods entirely alone, even with the necessary 
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equipment for finding his way and camping out. One is 
too apt to fall and break a limb, or meet with some other 
mishap, and the wilderness is merciless to those it catches in 
its toils. 

Winter time is by far the best time of year to cruise your 
timber and it is not so much of a hardship to camp out at that 
time of year as it seems at first thought, in spite of the fact 
that the weather is extremely cold, the ground frozen, and 
the snow two or three feet deep on the level. We usually 
camped on high land where it was possible to obtain plenty 
of hardwood for campfires, maple, if possible. After pick- 
ing the site for our camp, we would make big scoops out of 
wood—rough snow-shovels—and clear the snow off a large 
space of ground. Then a great log fire would be built on 
the ground over which we intended to pitch our tent and 
this fire would thaw out, dry, and warm the ground. After 
clearing away the remains of the fire we would heap balsam 
or hemlock boughs on the space and pile them together with 
the butts on the ground and the tips pointing toward the 
head of the bed. This made a fine mattress, springy and 
comfortable, on which to sleep. The next thing to do was 
to pitch the tent, which was shed style and was placed as 
near as possible to the fire without burning it. Over the 
tent we built a second roof of poles and a layer of evergreen 
boughs, leaving an air space between the two which insulated 
us against the cold and protected us from frost. The fire 
was kept going all night and used about two cords of wood 
every twenty-four hours. 

As far as the actual moving of equipment was concerned. 
it was easier to change camp in winter than in summer. Our 
camp outfit was packed and placed on a toboggan and we 
would tramp a path ahead of it with our snowshoes, a path 
along which the toboggan slid smoothly and easily. The 
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best way to camp out in winter is to have a house tent and a 
small sheet-iron stove with a pipe which passes through a 
hole in the roof well-secured with tin. Such equipment will 
save much time and labor otherwise spent in cutting tre- 
mendous quantities of wood and in preparing the shed tent. 
Perhaps the worst feature of timber cruising in winter is 
the running of the hand compass with one’s bare hands. It 
is work that cannot be done with mittens or gloves on. 

One of the great advantages of cruising in the winter is 
that one is able to cross the lakes on the ice and can travel 
through the woods on snowshoes. But there is great danger 
in trusting the ice of lakes and many a woodsman has paid 
the supreme price for his carelessness. Drownings in ice- 
covered lakes were common tragedies in early days. A land 
looker from Oconto, Wisconsin, named Samuel Orr, was up 
in Minnesota looking timber one year and lost his life in that 
manner. He slept at a logging camp one night and the next 
morning set out across the lake. The ice was too thin to 
hold him up and he broke through. When he saw that he 
couldn’t save himself he took off his hat and threw it on the 
ice, where it was found later, the wilderness’ receipt for an- 
other victim. 

The getting of water for drinking and cooking while out 
land looking was no problem in winter, for there was always 
snow to melt, but it presented real difficulties, sometimes, 
in the summer months. Once when Flannigan, who was my 
partner, and myself were cruising some timber on the head- 
waters of the Ford River we couldn’t find any water for 
two days and the weather was uncomfortably warm. Thirst, 
we found, .yas very disagreeable, much more so than hunger. 
On the third day we ran across a mud lake, the water of 
which we had to boil before using. We learned a bitter les- 
son and on our next trip into the woods we carried two can- 
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teens. Most of the small streams were dry so that was the 
only safe way. 

After six hard months of land looking for the North- 
western, we finished our job on the upper Wolf River and 
from there I returned to Oconto. There were six or seven 
inches of snow on the level when we quit work about the first 
of November and came out of the woods. Our clothes were 
in rags and our shoes and socks were worn out, so that our 
feet were exposed to the snow and cold. But we didn’t stay 
that way long, for each of us had a fairly sizable stake. We 
received $3.50 per day for the time we were in the woods and 
the company supplied our provisions and equipment. 

The Chicago and Northwestern entered only a small part 
of the lands we cruised, this being due to the panic of 1873. 
The man who made out the reports on the land entered it 
and later made loads of money out of it. 

Although my six months of land looking in the Michigan 
wilderness had been a trying and tiring experience, it had so 
hardened me that I was ready for work again after a short 
period of rest and I went into the woods for the winter. Fol- 
lowing the spring drive of 1874, I went to Green Bay and 
enrolled in the Commercial Business College, which was un- 
der the able direction of Mr. A. C. Blackman. There was 
nothing in particular for a woodsman to do during the sum- 
mer months and as I did not look favorably, as do most 
lumberjacks, on an extended period of carousing and loaf- 
ing. I thought it was an opportune time to improve my sadly 
neglected education and learn a bit more than I knew about 
the methods of transacting business. I was now fairly well- 
versed in the practical side of the logging business, but I 
needed more education in business methods. In my case 
the usual procedure was reversed, and I received my ex- 
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were wastrels and there were quite a few who enrolled in the 
business college at the same time I did. Several of them are 
independently wealthy today, partly due, no doubt, to the 
education they picked up there. 

In the fall I left Green Bay and returned to Oconto. 
There I hired out to Henry Sargent to work in the pine 
woods on the main Oconto River, some fifty miles west of 
the city. On the first of November, 1874, we started out on 
the tote road along the river with a cavalcade of two four- 
horse teams and two yokes of oxen hauling wagons loaded 
with the necessary supplies and equipment to open a logging 
camp in the woods. When we arrived at the river crossing 
we found that the stream was frozen over with a coating of 
ice several inches thick, but not so thick that we considered 
it safe for the oxen and horses to cross on. So we sawed a 
passage in the ice about six feet in width and crowded all the 
cut ice out of the way. Along the edges of this cut we laid 
twelve inch boards about sixteen feet in length, end to end, 
so that the weight of a man walking along the edge was dis- 
tributed and there was no danger of his falling through. The 
four oxen were unhitched and two lines tied to each one’s 
head. ‘Two men, one on each side of the passageway, held 
the lines as they walked across and, with its head thus held 
above water, each ox safely swam the chilling stream. When 
we got them all across the river we dried them carefully and 
rubbed them down briskly, after which they were covered 
with blankets and fed. The camp equipage was carried 
across the stream by hand and we carried the wagon boxes 
over after uncoupling them from the wagons, which were 
then pulfed across. The horse teams returned to Oconto with 
their empty wagons for more supplies. The weather con- 
tinued to be quite mild until after New Year’s Day when 
we had a cold spell and the river froze solid enough so it was 
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safe for teams to cross. Until that time we were forced to 
transfer all supplies and equipment at the river. 

We arrived at the location on which we were to build our 
camp that afternoon, the third day out from Oconto, and im- 
mediately set to work. Part of the crew was put to work at 
the hurry-up job of preparing a shelter of sorts for the crew 
to use that night and the nights to follow until we completed 
construction of the camp. The balance began cleaning the 
ground for the camp and barns. The next morning we 
started felling timber with which to build the main camp 
structure. It was, necessarily, rather a large structure and 
the logs we felled for it were mostly sixty feet in length, 
the length of the building. It was about half that in width 
and, of course, only one story high. A partition divided the 
men’s quarters, in which the men gathered and slept, from 
the cook’s quarters or the kitchen and eating room. About 
a week sufficed to complete construction work and then we 
commenced cutting roads and preparing for the winter’s 
harvest of timber. 

The season came to an end in April, 1875, in the camps, 
but I was on the river until June with the drive. When the 
logs were safely stowed away in the booms, ready to enter 
the maws of the hungry mills, I returned to Green Bay and 
again enrolled in the business college there, where I spent 
the summer. About the first of October I entered the em- 
ploy of Crawford and McKillop, who were engaged in 
logging operations on the Menominee and Michigamme 
rivers. Along with the members of the crew with which I 
had hired out, I made another eighty mile hike in two days 
with one stopover, as hard a hike as Dan O’Leary and I 
made from Williamsport to Westport, in Pennsylvania. We 
walked that distance up the Menominee River to a place 
called Badwater, an Indian village, and there we went to 
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work cutting a supply road eight miles through the woods 
to the Michigamme River. After completing the supply 
road, we went to work in the camps for the winter. That 
same winter, 1875-76, the Chicago and Northwestern com- 
menced construction on its Menominee River branch, which 
was built from Powers, Michigan, to Iron Mountain, Michi- 
gan. This was much appreciated by the lumber companies 
as it made it possible for them to get their men, equipment, 
and supplies close to the scenes of their operations along the 
upper tributaries of the Menominee with ease. When that 
branch was completed, it was no longer necessary for the 
men to make such hikes as we made that fall. I continued 
in the employ of Crawford and McKillop until the spring 
of 1877. 

When the camps closed for the season early that spring, 
I went in to Oconto and from there to Green Bay to have 
some clothes made by Mr. Hoffman, a merchant tailor there. 
While in Green Bay I stayed at the Adams House, a first- 
rate hostelry managed by a Mr. Allen. Near the hotel there 
was a saloon owned and operated by Jack Brennan. It was 
a hard joint—a loafing place for gamblers, third-rate prize 
fighters, and the rest of the tough element. Like most man- 
agers of such places, Brennan had what was known as a 
‘“bunco-steerer” to lure strangers into the dive. This “bunco- 
steerer” was a fine looking, agreeable young chap, a German, 
and I, all unaware of his identity, soon struck up an ac- 
quaintance with him around the hotel. He probably thought 
that, as I was a lumberjack just out of the woods, I was 
a bird all ready for plucking. He urged me to take a walk 
over to Brennan’s and look the place over and I finally 
agreed. As usual, there was a crowd of toughs there and 
they welcomed me like a long lost brother. 

“Have a drink!” they invited. 
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“Thanks, but I don’t drink!” I replied. 

“Well, let’s smoke,” they urged. “Have a cigar.” 

“No, thanks! I don’t smoke,” I declined. 

“Then let’s play some cards!” 

“Sorry, but I don’t gamble either!” 

I could see that I was in a pretty tight place. They were 
hungry for prey and I was apt to get a blackjack in the head 
any moment. So, when I was ready to go, which was soon, 
I kept my face toward them and my back toward the door 
and backed out. 

About six months later I was at the Oconto depot one 
day when a train from the north pulled in and my friend, the 
“bunco-steerer” hopped off. I caught his eye and told him I 
wanted to see him a minute. He didn’t remember me, so he 
readily agreed to go around to the other side of the depot. 


“Do you know me?” I asked him when we were out of 
sight of other people. 


“No, I don’t,” he replied. 

“Don’t you remember the time you steered me into Jack 
Brennan’s dive in Green Bay?” I asked him. 

He said, “No!” again, but his eyes belied his word. I 
caught him by the ears and drove his head back against the 
wall of the depot with a good deal of force. That broke his 
bluff and he began to beg off, saying he was paid for that 
kind of work. Although that was a rather flimsy excuse, it 
was the truth and I let him go unharmed after throwing a 
good scare into him. Thereafter, he was probably a bit more 
careful about picking his victims. 

Jack Brennan located in Marinette some time afterward. 
He opened a big saloon and enjoyed the lumber jacks’ trade 
for years. When the men piled off the train after a winter 
in the woods, thirsty for wine, women, and song, Jack would 
be standing outside his resort with a spotless white apron on 
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him and a jovial smile of good-fellowship wreathing his sin- 
ful old features. He would invite them into his saloon and 
treat them to beer and whiskey to get them started. His 
saloon was a real resort, catering to every desire of the 
woods-weary lumberjacks. There was a lunch counter and 
a vaudeville performance. Music was going continually and 
there were women to dance with. The lumberjack was 
royally entertained according to his own tastes until his last 
dollar had been extracted from him and then he was tossed 
aside like a dirty shirt. Men of Jack Brennan’s stamp knew 
that the gutter was the only proper place for a penniless 
lumberjack. The strangest part of it all was that but few 
of the saloonkeepers who made so much money were able to 
keep any of it. Brennan’s business finally went to pieces 
and he left Marinette without a dollar to his name. 

There was always some time between the closing of the 
camps and the spring drive and in April, 1877, after the in- 
cident related, I returned to Oconto and hired out to Anson 
Eldred and his son Howard to help drive their saw logs out 
of the north branch of the Oconto River. The company 
that was driving logs behind us on the stream had some 
trouble with its men and about thirty of them left the works. 
The same number of Indians were hired in their places. 

It wasn’t long before trouble broke, for Indians and 
white men seldom got along very well on the drive. About 
seven of us were bringing up the rear of our drive and work- 
ing just below one of the dams when twenty or more of the 
Indians congregated on the dam and began jeering and 
yelling at us. We paid no attention to them and went on 
with our,jyork until we were through on one side of the 
stream and had to cross to the other side. When we arrived 
at the dam the Indians were still there, still shouting insults 
at us. 
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We didn’t waste any time with words, but went after 
| them with fist and foot. About half of them we knocked 
| into the dam pond, from which they emerged dripping and 
spiritless. A few of them fell over the dam into the river 
| below. They all crawled out on the shore and started to run 
downstream, with us hot on their trail. We chased them 
only far enough to give them a good scare, but they kept on 
running for eight miles, all the way to the Waupee. | 
Mose Thompson, woods superintendent for the Oconto 
Company, was going up the river with his team and when 
the horses saw that gang of Indians coming down the road | 
toward them, they took to the woods. It required all of 
Mose’s skill to get them back on the road again. After the 
| affair at the dam, we had trouble continually with the mem- 
} 
| 








bers of the other crew and when both outfits got into Stiles 
the crisis came. 

As I didn’t smoke or drink or carouse to any extent, I 
kept away from the dance and roughhouse with which the 
river drivers celebrated their arrival at Stiles. Along toward 
morning the bully of the other gang—a white man—made 
boastfully brave by drink, sent me word that he could lick 
any man who would knock down an Indian who was working | 
with him. I received the message but wasn’t much disturbed 
by it. In an hour or two morning dawned. Half a dozen | 
of us ate breakfast and were ready to leave for the rear of 
the drive—about two miles upstream from Stiles. Before 
| leaving we stepped into the bar of the Forest House. The 
bully was there—still inspired by liquid courage. He swag- 
} gered up to me. 

“Did you get the word I sent you?” he asked. 
“Yes, I did. Can you do it?” I came back. 
“You bet I can!” he replied. 
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him and a jovial smile of good-fellowship wreathing his sin- 
ful old features. He would invite them into his saloon and 
treat them to beer and whiskey to get them started. His 
saloon was a real resort, catering to every desire of the 
woods-weary lumberjacks. There was a lunch counter and 
a vaudeville performance. Music was going continually and 
there were women to dance with. The lumberjack was 
royally entertained according to his own tastes until his last 
dollar had been extracted from him and then he was tossed 
aside like a dirty shirt. Men of Jack Brennan’s stamp knew 
that the gutter was the only proper place for a penniless 
lumberjack. The strangest part of it all was that but few 
of the saloonkeepers who made so much money were able to 
keep any of it. Brennan’s business finally went to pieces 
and he left Marinette without a dollar to his name. 

There was always some time between the closing of the 
camps and the spring drive and in April, 1877, after the in- 
cident related, I returned to Oconto and hired out to Anson 
Eldred and his son Howard to help drive their saw logs out 
of the north branch of the Oconto River. The company 
that was driving logs behind us on the stream had some 
trouble with its men and about thirty of them left the works. 
The same number of Indians were hired in their places. 

It wasn’t long before trouble broke, for Indians and 
white men seldom got along very well on the drive. About 
seven of us were bringing up the rear of our drive and work- 
ing just below one of the dams when twenty or more of the 
Indians congregated on the dam and began jeering and 
yelling at us. We paid no attention to them and went on 
with our,jyork until we were through on one side of the 
stream and had to cross to the other side. When we arrived 


at the dam the Indians were still there, still shouting insults 
at us. 
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| We didn’t waste any time with words, but went after | 
them with fist and foot. About half of them we knocked | 
[ into the dam pond, from which they emerged dripping and 
spiritless. A few of them fell over the dam into the river 
) below. They all crawled out on the shore and started to run 
downstream, with us hot on their trail. We chased them 
only far enough to give them a good scare, but they kept on 
running for eight miles, all the way to the Waupee. 

Mose Thompson, woods superintendent for the Oconto 
Company, was going up the river with his team and when 
the horses saw that gang of Indians coming down the road 
toward them, they took to the woods. It required all of 
Mose’s skill to get them back on the road again. After the 
| affair at the dam, we had trouble continually with the mem- | . 

bers of the other crew and when both outfits got into Stiles | 
the crisis came. | 
As I didn’t smoke or drink or carouse to any extent, I | 
kept away from the dance and roughhouse with which the 
river drivers celebrated their arrival at Stiles. Along toward 
morning the bully of the other gang—a white man—made 
boastfully brave by drink, sent me word that he could lick | 
any man who would knock down an Indian who was working 
with him. I received the message but wasn’t much disturbed 
by it. In an hour or two morning dawned. Half a dozen 
of us ate breakfast and were ready to leave for the rear of 
the drive—about two miles upstream from Stiles. Before 
leaving we stepped into the bar of the Forest House. The 
bully was there—still inspired by liquid courage. He swag- 
I gered up to me. 
“Did you get the word I sent you?” he asked. 
“Yes, I did. Can you do it?’ I came back. 
“You bet I can!” he replied. 
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So, without further words, we stepped up and got to 
work. It must have been a good fight to watch, but it was a 
better fight to fight. We kept at it for half an hour without 
an instant’s let up. I knocked him down several times, tore 
all the clothing off his back—and he had plenty on—and 
kept at him until he couldn’t move. He wasn’t exactly a 
sweet looking sight when I got through with him and I 
couldn’t have had such a prepossessing appearance myself. 
Marquis of Queensbury rules had no place in a rough and 
tumble lumberjack fight. That encounter ended the trouble 
on the drive. I was never able to find out just why the fel- 
low wanted to lick me. The other men were just as much 
implicated in chasing the Indians as I was. 

The Indians, of course, were government charges and 
the Indian agent tried to make trouble for us for interfering 
with them. For a while we had a merry prospect of a trip 
to Leavenworth staring us in the face, but Mr. Eldred used 
his influence and the matter was patched up and glossed over. 
The sight of those Indians running pell mell away from us 
was almost worth paying for with a couple of years in Leav- 
enworth, anyway. Leavenworth couldn’t have been much 
more strenuous than river driving—working in icy water 
from four o’clock in the morning until eight in the evening. 

As I mentioned before, trouble almost always broke out 
when there were crews of whites and Indians on the same 
stream. I remember hearing of a famous fight which oc- 
curred on the Oconto River some years before the Civil War. 
There was a crew of Indians on one side of the river and a 
crew of white men on the other side—both crews numbering 
about the.game. Trouble brewed between the two outfits all 
the way downstream, but the climax didn’t come until the 
drive hit Oconto Falls. There it was decided that things 
had to be settled with a fight, so the Indians selected as their 
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champion a big half-breed named John Galineau and the 
white crew picked a strapping young Irishman named Pat 
Golden to represent them. The cook didn’t want to see 
murder done, so he had all the carving knives thrown in the 
river. Golden and Galineau were pretty well matched and 
the fight lasted for half an hour with honors about even. 
Then Golden was lucky enough to land a good punch on the 
half-breed’s jaw. It sent him staggering backwards until he 
tipped and fell into a large boiler of hot bean soup. That 
settled the trouble and the Indians, fearful of more such 
treatment, legged it for the woods as fast as they could go. 


Chapter V Cone to Consumer 


— years ago, I have been told, a tramp stopped at one 
of the Sawyer-Goodman Company’s logging camps 
and, in the immemorial manner of vagabonds, asked for 
something to eat. 

“How’d you like to go to work?” asked the foreman, 
more as a matter of form than anything else, although he 
was in need of men. 

“Fine!” replied the hobo, shocking everybody within 
hearing by such a drastic violation of the ancient and honor- 
able tradition of indolence among tramps. 

“What can you do?” queried the foreman when he had 
recovered from the first shock of surprise. 

“Sky-hook!” answered the tramp. 

“All right,” said the foreman, “Grab one of those cant- 
hooks and mount that log car.” 

The hobo did as he was told and proved to be a good 
workman, but shortly had the misfortune to be the victim of 
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an accident in which one of his legs was fractured. ‘“Top- 
loading,” or “sky-hooking,” is dangerous work. The com- 
pany sent him to St. Joseph’s Hospital in Menominee, Mich- 
igan. During an extended convalescence he got into a con- 
versation with one of the nuns and she asked him how he had 
suffered his injury. 

“Well, sister,” said the hobo-jack. “It was this way. 
I dropped in at one of the Sawyer-Goodman Company’s 
camps and as I was the first ‘gazebo’ who came down the 
‘pike’ and the ‘push’ needed men, he put me to work ‘sky- 
hooking’ or ‘top-loading.’ The first thing the ‘ground-hog’ 
did was to send me up a ‘blue.’ I hollered at him to throw 
a ‘Saginaw’ into her, but he ‘Saint Croixed’ her. Then he 
‘gummed’ her and the result was I got my ‘stem’ cracked. 
See?” 

“Dear me!” said the nurse, “I haven’t the least idea what 
you're talking about.” 

“By God, sister,” replied the hobo, “Neither have I.” 

As a matter of fact the hobo was merely trying to be po- 
lite when he professed ignorance of the meaning of the terms 
he had used. He knew perfectly well that “gazebo” or “ga- 
zabo” was a term which might refer to any member of the 
great fellowship of woods workers; that the “pike” was the 
supply road which led into camp; that the “push” was the 
camp foreman; that “sky-hooking” or “‘top-loading” was the 
work of stacking and arranging the logs properly on top 
of the car as they were loaded; that the “ground-hog” was 
one of the men who directed the course of the logs with his 
peavy as they were rolled up on the car; that a “blue” or a 
“blue-butt” was a twelve-foot log larger at one end than at 
the other and thus prone to roll up faster on the large end 
than on the small; that to “Saginaw” a log was one way to 
retard the large or butt end and to “Saint Croix” a log was 
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another way to help the small or top end gain; that “gum- 
ming” a log was failing to keep the two ends even and having 
the top or small end go up first; and that getting his “stem” 
cracked was breaking his leg. 

The hobo lumberjack probably also knew more of the 
picturesque slang of the camps, where dinner in the woods 
was called the “flaggin’s,” where bread was “sun-toast” and 
butter was “salve”; where the bills in the pay envelope were 
either “long greens” or “hay’’; where hats were “sky-pieces’’ 
and where, if a lumberjack was about to die and wanted a 
priest or minister, a “sky pilot” was called to “give him a 
farewell start for Heaven.” 

But the average reader will be much in the same position 
as was the sister when it comes to the complex and diverse 
terminology which has sprung up in the logging industry. 
Obstacles as different in nature as the localities which breed 
them have led to the coining of a multitude of terms which 
are absolutely meaningless to the ordinary person. The 
methods of logging have been constantly changing and im- 
proving and these changes and improvements have continu- 
ally given rise to new and puzzling terms. In an effort to 
make myself as clear as possible I will refrain as much as I 
can from the use of terms which would be obscure to the aver- 
age reader in telling of the-logging methods with which I 
have been familiar, methods which are now somewhat out- 
worn in some localities but still obtain in others. 

Let us view in brief entirely the course of the pine tree 
from cone to consumer and in so doing we will gain a fair 
understanding of the methods by which this country has been 
denuded of vast stretches of virgin pine timber within the 
last few decades. 

Many ripe cones drop from the mature trees but rel- 
atively few of them reproduce. One falls where a shaft of 
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sunlight beats down upon it, caressing and warming it until 
its scales open and allow the imprisoned seeds to escape. The 
seed which we shall follow works its way through the carpet 
of dead needles to the moist, warm soil beneath. Motivated 
by the universal urge to expand and grow and encouraged 
by the moisture around it and the warmth from above, it 
strikes roots into the soil and rears a head above the soft, 
woodland carpet. Through the long winters which follow 
the little pine is dormant, but in the summers it grows faster 
and faster. Finally it holds its head above the deep drifts 
of snow which have hitherto covered it in winter. In sum- 
mer its roots strike ever deeper and farther afield in search 
of food and water, while its head yearns toward the sunlight 
and air of the upper regions, the open spaces above the leafy 
ceiling. In consequence of this yearning, its body or trunk 
grows straight and tall and strong with but few knots to mar 
its symmetrical surface. 

Finally, after many years of constant, untiring growth, 
it lifts its head to the majestic level of maturity and looks 
down in tolerant contempt upon the struggling infants be- 
low. It has become a lofty, full grown pine, one of the most 
glorious creations of that Thing or Law or First Cause 
which we call Nature or God. It has achieved Nirvana. 
All its days are bound up with serenity. Serenely it ab- 
sorbs the thirst-quenching, life-giving rains of spring. Se- 
renely it weathers the hot suns and violent storms of summer. 
Serenely it gazes in autumn with pitying superiority upon 
its lesser neighbors which must shed their leaves and go 
garmentless and gaunt through the cold and seemingly in- 
terminable days and nights of winter. Serenely it faces and 
triumphs over the harsh winds and snows of that trying 
period. 
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And then, one day, the great pine senses the approach 
of tragedy, the beginning of the end of its serenity. A little 
company of men comes into the depths of the forest. Men 
it has seen before. Indians slipping on noiseless feet through 
the forest aisles. French cowreurs de bois and voyageurs, 
singing their rollicking boat songs as they make their ways 
along the lakes and streams of the wilderness—trappers, 
hunters, cruisers. All rather quiet men, using the wilder- 
ness and not seeking to conquer or destroy it. But these new 
men are different. They are far from quiet. They shout 
out healthy, hearty oaths and it would seem from their talk 
that they intend to cut down all these trees. There is much 
talk of a so many million cut this season. ‘The lordly pine 
sniffs in contempt. 

These men take themselves and their work seriously. 
They select a site for a camp, clear the ground, and construct 
several buildings, a men’s camp, a cook’s camp, a stable, a 
hay shed, and a granary. While they are engaged in this, 
their leader, the foreman, has been prowling about the forest 
making blazes on certain trees with his axe, laying out roads. 
A main road is laid out along a creek bottom if the nature of 
the terrain permits, so that there will be ample water at hand 
with which to ice it. And the land along the creek is usually 
level and devoid of obstructions and troublesome grades. 
This main road varies in length with the size of the opera- 
tions, sometimes being six miles or more long, and is laid 
out with the greatest care. From it branch roads stretch 
out like the limbs of a tree, covering the land to be logged 
with a network of thoroughfares, all of which lead into the 
main camp. 

When the foreman has finished his blazing and the camp 
buildings are completed, the axemen begin the road cutting. 
They cut all trees in the roadway, which has a width of about 
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four rods, down to the surface of the ground. After com- 
pleting the main road, they turn their attention to the tribu- 
tary roads. Certain places along the roads have been picked 
out as skidways and at these places a small clearing is made 
in which two logs are placed parallel to each other and at 
right angles to the road. On these timbers the logs are piled 
after they are cut and before they are carried to the landing. 
Horses haul the timber from the roadway, the foreman 
stakes out the road to a width of eight feet on the straight- 
away and more on the curves, and the scene is prepared for 
the entry of the grading crew. 

The grading crew is made up of men unskilled in the 
handling of axes, but fairly adept with hoes, picks, and shov- 
els. They follow the foreman’s stakes and level the road to 
the best of their ability, chopping out roots, shoveling away 
humps, throwing out rocks and blasting boulders. In the 
rapid and efficient construction of roads no body of men on 
earth can excel a skilled logging crew. 

Our heroic pine, all this while, has been growing nervous. 
The assurance and confidence of these men is unconquerable 
and the great pine begins to fear for itself. It has seen 
many great trees fall before the relentless march of these 
men as they built their roads and now it sees the beginning 
of a wholesale slaughter. 

A logging camp is a flexible organization. The division 
of labor is not too closely defined and the lumber jacks take 
upon themselves various duties as opportunity offers and 
efficiency demands. In general, however, the arrangement 
which prevails is somewhat as follows. Five men and a two- 
horse teamaisually constitute a unit for the actual manufac- 
ture of timber from trees. There are several such units in 
every crew, the number, of course, depending on the size 
of the crew. It is the duty of two of these men, our pine 
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tremblingly notes, to fell the timber. The great tree’s first 
sniff of contempt at the thought that such insignificant crea- 
tures could cut down the proud product of many years of 
Nature’s handiwork has long since given way to fear and 
belief. It has heard the descending crash of their victims in 
the distance and now it sees their destructive operation at 
first hand. They have with the axes, shining pieces of keen, 
hard steel on long, wooden handles. And saws, long blades 
full of many sharp teeth, with a handle on each end. ‘These 
biting tools go into play and forest monarchs topple about 
our doomed pine, filling the air with their swan songs as 
they crash quiveringly to earth. 

Finally, the two woodsmen reach our pine. They quickly 
decide which way it shall fall, taking into consideration the 
direction in which the tree leans, if it does lean, and the best 
open space in which to bring it to earth. On that side toward 
which they want it to fall they take their stand, facing each 
other, and their keen axes bite with steady regularity, one 
after the other, into the tree until a sizable cut has been made 
in its tough, dark hide and the white wood beneath. Then 
they take their shining crosscut saw and attack the other side 
of the tree, drawing its sharp teeth across the trunk at a 
point an inch or two or three or four above the lowest point 
of the axe cut on the opposite side. The teeth of the saw 
bite insistently into the soft wood and the pine begins to un- 
derstand why it and its fellows have always soughed sorrow- 
fully in the winds of all seasons with an undertone of appre- 
hensive pain. It must have been in instinctive anticipation 
of this. In a final, desperate effort at self-preservation it 
leans down heavily and tries to stop this hellish instrument of 
torture which is tearing its vitals. But the effort is useless: 
the stop only momentary. A heavy, steel wedge is inserted 
in the cut back of the saw, which has now penetrated more 
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than its width into the tree trunk. Strokes from a heavy 
sledge drive it into place and force open the cut. Oil is 
sprinkled on the saw blade and the work goes on. 

As the teeth of the saw reach a point almost above the 
inner limit of the axe cut, there is a premonitory crack. The 
sawyers look up at the great pine, swaying a bit as it musters 
all its forces in a final effort to remain standing. Again its 
effort is in vain. A few more rapid, relentless strokes of the 
saw and there is another louder crack. The cry “Timber!” 
echoes through the woods and everyone within the danger 
zone scampers for safety, the sawyers with them, carrying 
their saw with them or leaving it in the cut, as wisdom de- 
mands. With a swishing crescendo culminating in a crash, 
the great pine falls to earth, perhaps tasting a sweet revenge 
as it pins one of its destroyers beneath it and hears his cries 
of mortal agony. 

The monarch of the forest now lies prone and helpless 
and the work of dissection begins. The bright, sharp axe 
blades lop off the upper limbs of the tree and the saw divides 
the great length, sometimes one hundred and fifty feet, into 
a number of logs of specified size. These are dragged, one 
at a time, along “travoy trails’ made by the “swamper,” on 
a “‘travoy sled” pulled by a horse, or horse team, to the skid- 
way. The teamster is assisted in his work by a helper known 
as the “chain man” or “chainer.”” One end of the log drags 
on the ground. The other is rolled onto the “travoy sled” 
with a peavy and chained in place. 

Arrived at the skidway, the logs are piled up, tier upon 
tier, being rolled to the top of the pile by a block and chain 
arrangement powered by horses. ‘There they rest until a 
logging sled comes along. This is a simple affair consisting 
of two sets of runners with a “bunk” on each. The first log 
loaded is left in the middle to balance the “bunks.” Then a 
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log is chained to each side, after which logs are packed be- 
tween and the loading begins. The sled is loaded as high and 
heavy as the condition of the road and the drawing power of 
the horses will stand. When completed, a wrapping chain 
is bound tightly about the load to keep it from spreading and 
it is pulled along the icy roads to the landing or banking 
place. There the logs are put in great piles on the river- 
bank to await the coming of spring when the blocks which 
hold them in place are pulled out, and they are tumbled into 
the river and run downstream to the mill booms. There they 
lie in waiting until claimed by the insatiable saws which cut 
them into many shapes and sizes of lumber. The lumber is 
shipped to all parts of the world, it is used for every con- 
ceivable purpose, gives service for many years, and finally 
disintegrates and decays and returns to the earth from which 


itcame. So ends and begins anew the epic story of the pine 
tree. 


[To Be Continued] 























CARL SCHURZ: 1829-1929 


GLENN FRANK’ 
President of the University of Wisconsin 


tie week end the hearts of millions throughout the Ger- 
man and American republics are lifted in the sacrament 
of remembrance, as they bring the tribute of their gratitude 
to the memory of Carl Schurz, one of the valiant spirits of 
the nineteenth century who fought the battles of an authentic 
liberalism on two continents. 

It is not for me, in these introductory words, to assemble 
and to assess the facts of the colorful, courageous, and cre- 
ative career of this distinguished German become American, 
—as German revolutionary, as political leader in mid-con- 
tinent America, as Union general in the Civil War, as states- 
man, and as journalist. Eminent representatives of the 
guild of historians are here to do that. I am but to capture 
and to convey, if I can, something of the spirit and signifi- 
cance of this centenary hour. 

Happily, the character and career of this world-minded 
German-American make this an easy task, for there is much 
in the memory of Carl Schurz that the leadership of con- 
temporary America may profitably ponder. Let me state, 
with the utmost brevity, some of the qualities of mind and 
spirit he displayed in his varied rdéles as politician, soldier, 
patriot, immigrant, and journalist—qualities that may well 
commend themselves to our contemporary leadership. 


* The remarks which follow were made by President Frank as chairman of 
the Carl Schurz Centenary Memorial Convocation at the University of Wisconsin 
on Sunday, March 3, 1929. With the address by Professor Carl Russell Fish in 
the June number, and that by Doctor Joseph Schafer which follows, this com- 
pletes the publication of the papers presented on that occasion. 
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SCHURZ AS POLITICIAN 


In the career of Carl Schurz as a politician, I find five 
significant attitudes of mind and spirit, viz.: 

First, he could not be soured by criticism. When the 
then intensely partisan New York Tribune told him that, 
if he did not like the way the Tribune wanted America run, 
he should go back to Germany with his impertinent alien 
ideas, Schurz did not sulk in his tent or soil his spirit with 
snarling. He was above the personal resentments that are 
the stock-in-trade of petty spirits who sometimes steal the 
livery of statesmen in the not always exact and discriminat- 
ing processes of self-government. He was singularly free 
from the martyr-complex. It was the late Bert Leston Tay- 
lor, I think, who said that some martyrs have been badly 
treated, but that many of them “got what was coming to 
them.” This was an effective, if unacademic, statement of 
the fact that genuinely great leaders are neither bitter in bat- 
tle nor sulking in defeat. Like Schurz, great leaders are 
blessed with objective and impersonal minds that save them 
from confusing their personal pride with the public program 
for which they are fighting. 

SECOND, he could not be seduced by praise or side-tracked 
by honors for past performances. When an enterprise was 
over, as the Civil War, he promptly put aside his uniform 
and his title, declined to participate in any organization that 
would keep alive the memory of that tragic dissension, and 
did everything within his power quickly to clear away the 
debris of war, so that the nation might focus its energies and 
emotional drive on the problems of its future. Here, again, 
Schurz displayed that objectivity of mind which enables a 
political leader to maintain an impersonal attitude alike in 
the presence of hatreds and in the presence of honors. Schurz 
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possessed that combination of qualities which alone makes 
great political leaders—the detachment of the judge and the 
devotion of the crusader. 

Turrp, he put social principles above political parties. 
He recognized the value of political parties as the tools of 
social principles, but he declined to consider political parties 
as tyrants before which social principles must give way when 
they interfere with the interests of “practical politics.” 
Schurz could never rid his mind of the notion that a political 
party should be a group of like-minded citizens fighting for 
social principles. It is interesting to speculate upon what 
Carl Schurz might do if he were confronted by two political 
parties, in many ways little more distinguishable than two 
department stores on the same street, each party alike with 
«a membership in which some were members of the Ku Klux 
Klan and some its bitter enemies, some who thought America 
should enter the League of Nations and some who thought 
it would mean national suicide, some who bowed at the shrine 
of St. Volstead and some who longed for the living springs 
of a moister era, some who were afraid the Catholic church 
would get control of the government and some who thought 
the Protestant churches had already got control of the gov- 
ernment. 

FourtH, he believed in the crowd without bowing to its 
epidemic hysterias. He did not think that in order sincerely 
to believe in democracy a political leader must adjourn his 
own intelligence and conscience and assent to every wave of 
popular feeling that may surge across the nation. He knew 
that great leadership must sometimes swim against the cur- 
rent as well as with it, and that a democracy is doomed when 
it finds itself bereft of leaders who will dare to differ from 
the majority when necessary. And Schurz practiced this 
belief in 1898 and 1900 when he fought what he considered 
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the beginnings of an American imperialism, although he had 
to fly in the face of the majority to do it. 

F irr, his liberalism did not age with his arteries. The 
liberalism of Carl Schurz was not merely a political expres- 
sion of excess animal spirits in youth which tempered itself 
into conservatism in the midst of those entangling alliances 
of property and income and family that come with advanc- 
ing years. His liberalism was a liberalism of mind rather 
than a liberalism of emotion. 


SCHURZ AS SOLDIER 


In the career of Carl Schurz as a soldier, I find two sig- 
nificant attitudes of mind and spirit, viz.: 

First, he was a valiant warrior who hated war. He 
stood outside the fellowship of the apostles of non-resistance. 
But he could fight a war that seemed to him unavoidable 
without surrendering his spirit to the infection of militarism. 
He looked upon war as upon the cleaning of a cesspool, a 
job that may have to be done now and then, but not a job 
to loose the tongues of poets to sing its praise as a noble 
enterprise of the race. 

SECOND, he was a warrior who knew that the defeated 
must be lived with after the war is over. The tragedy of 
war is that a war is rarely over when it is over. Revenge too 
often invades the era that should be dedicated to reconstruc- 
tion. That Carl Schurz realized this shines through the tem- 
perate report on conditions in the South which he made to 
President Johnson after the Civil War, a report which, 
despite the fact that it failed to suggest statesmanlike amnes- 
ty for all Confederate leaders, did not fall in with a philoso- 
phy of revenge, but suggested the readmission of the South- 
ern States with complete rights. 
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SCHURZ AS A PATRIOT 


Carl Schurz was none the less a patriot because he dared 
to criticize the government of his Fatherland and to trans- 
plant his allegiance to another government. His was a se- 
lective rather than a sentimental patriotism. He thought a 
discriminating loyalty to what was right in a man’s country 
and determined opposition to what was wrong in a man’s 
country was better than a chauvinistic shouting for his coun- 
try right or wrong. He never forgot that governments are 
made for men, not men for governments. But Schurz was 
no apostle of an anemic internationalism of men whose roots 
strike into no sustaining soil. He was not, at heart, an anti- 
nationalist, but he wanted nationalism to be an expression 


of the nation’s culture rather than a threat of the nation’s 
power. 


SCHURZ AS AN IMMIGRANT 


When Schurz was thinking of emigrating to the United 
States, he said, ““The ideals of which I have dreamed and 
for which I have fought I shall find there, if not fully real- 
ized, yet hopefully struggling for full realization. In that 
struggle I shall perhaps be able to take some part.” And 
later, speaking of the impulse that led him to emigrate to 
the United States, he said, “I felt an irresistible impulse to 
find myself.” To Schurz the business of the immigrant is to 
find hmiself by losing himself in creative efforts to help his 
adopted country reach its worthiest goals. There is no 
subtle alchemy in the taking out of citizenship papers that 
transforms”! foreign-born man into a native. The social 
success of “the melting pot” lies less in the fires a govern- 
ment lights under it than in the quality and meltability of the 
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material that goes into it. All this is in the warp and woof 
of the story of the Americanization of Carl Schurz. 


SCHURZ AS A JOURNALIST 


And, finally, Carl Schurz was a practitioner of the jour- 
nalism of ideas, not of the journalism of incidents only. His 
memory may well remind modern journalists that valid cru- 
sading for vital ideas is not inconsistent with the most scrup- 
ulous objectivity in news columns. 


It is the memory of a many-sided man that two Republics 
to-day honor! 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THAT TREMENDOUS DUTCHMAN? 


Sipe Scuurz and Margarete his wife landed from the 
packet ship City of London at New York on the seven- 
teenth of September, 1852. A German revolutionist and 
exile, he had been delayed some years in reaching the destina- 
tion fate assigned him. At that time he was exactly twenty- 
three years, six and one half months of age, Margarete, 
whom he had married in London, July tenth, being a little 
more than nineteen. 

Young they were for the American scene, but not too 
young. Both were enchanted with their first glimpses of the 
New World, and Car] at least felt equal to whatever rigors 
it might have in store. He was eager to test America’s 
vaunted opportunities and his past career promised note- 
worthy achievements. For Schurz was not unknown to 
fame; indeed, by a large section of the German people, both 
at home and abroad, he was acclaimed a hero. The reason 
is found in the story of this young man’s activities during 
the then very recent period. 

In the spring of this same year, 1852, having already won 
the heart of Margarete Meyer which probably seemed to 
him the main objective, Schurz found himself constrained to 
placate Adolf, her brother and guardian, who demanded to 
know something about his past and also his plan for support- 
ing a wife in the future. Schurz bridled at these suggestions 
but in a spifit deliciously characteristic, sent to Adolf Meyer 


?An address delivered at the Carl Schurz Centenary Memorial service, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, March 3, 1929, following the introductory remarks of 
President Glenn Frank, for which see ante, p. 66. 
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in Hamburg a letter which gives a terse, almost curt, outline 
of facts that seem to march with a sharp, logical click, like 
the succession of German numerals. 


From earliest youth he had lived in very modest circumstances ; 
Decided early on a scholarly career; 

Finished the gymnasium and from the spring of 1847 studied history 
at Bonn; 

The mighty spirit of 1848 drove him into political agitation; 
Found himself compromised in the United Germany movement on 
the Rhine in 1849 and had to leave his home; 

Was in the Palatinate and Baden, went thence to Switzerland re- 
maining till April, 1850; 

“Kinkel’s misfortune called me back to Germany once more—his 
release was achieved;” 

Lived half a year in Paris and from June, 1851, in London; 
“That,” he concludes, “is a concise sketch of my life. As to details, 
may that which you know of my life serve as guarantee to you for 
that which you do not know.” 


This unconventional diplomacy proved successful. Carl 
not only won his bride, but also the privilege—at first pro- 
tested—of taking her with him beyond the seas; and he se- 
cured, along with Margarete, an advance installment of her 
inheritance upon which the young family lived in America 
for several years. Thus was vindicated once again the doc- 
trine of eternal fitness, and a family which prized respecta- 
bility and affluence gained the privilege of promoting a 
career based on an exceptional endowment of spirit and 
brains. 

Lovers have in such cases a subtle way of pooling their 
arguments, and if we had the letters Margarete wrote to her 
brother on the same subject, the secret of the latter’s easy 
conversion would doubtless stand revealed. To her, Carl 
had been a hero even before she knew him personally; for, 
on the occasion of their first meeting, she confessed to hav- 
ing cherished the story, spread by a hundred newspapers, 
of his freeing the poet Kinkel from Spandau jail. How he 
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must have entertained her with the full recital of his adven- 
tures, another record of “moving accidents by flood and 
field!” There was his baptism of fire at Bruchsal, which 
made him feel so exalted and so “purified;” his fronting the 
Prussian regulars, sword in hand, in the battle of the Murg, 
dealing “blow for blow;” the blood-freezing incidents of the 
capture of Rastatt; his miraculous escape from the doomed 
fortress and from the terror of the Prussian fusillades. He 
could add to the Kinkel rescue incident details of the wild 
night drive to the sea coast and the buffetings on the stormy 
North Sea voyage to a British haven of refuge. 

In the course of their walks about the London suburb 
of St. John’s Wood, Carl told Margarete full more about 
his early life than he told the public fifty years later through 
his charming Reminiscences. She learned much about the 
delectable Rhineland, blest resort of North German vaca- 
tionists, of his native Liblar, in itself far from being the 
“loveliest village” of the plain, but enjoying the musical flow 
of the grand river, the prospect of mountains east, south, and 
west, easy communication in all directions, contact with the 
commercial metropolis Cologne, and the intellectual capital 
Bonn. Then there was the old castle, the “Gracht” of Wolf 
Metternich in which Carl was born, the new Metternich 
castle hard by across the moat, the gardens, the forest where 
wild boars roamed, to be hunted with pomp and parade by 
lords and gentlemen who outfitted in the castle yard. 

She learned also about Carl’s comely, pious, practically 
accomplished, venerated mother; his ex-soldier, ex-school 
teacher, ex-merchant, impractical father, with his puttering 
about flowers and birds, his smattering of science and furtive 
sympathy with free thought. Above all, stalking through 
the Liblar scene with a kindly arrogance, was the arresting 
figure of his grandfather, Heribert Jiissen, big farm opera- 
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tor, community censor and “boss,” at whose flaming taper 
was lighted Carl’s passion to dominate over his fellows. 

There was one episode, the so-called Sieburg enterprise. 
alluded to in Carl’s letter to her guardian, with which we 
can be reasonably sure he did not weary Margarete. Nor 
would she have derived the story from the Kinkels who were 
neighbors of her London relatives in the refugee colony and 
with whom she was on terms of personal friendship. ‘There 
was no glory for either Carl or Kinkel in that affair, and 
neither man possessed the type of humor which would impel 
him to exploit his personal humiliations. Yet, historically, 
the incident is important because it made revolutionists of 
them both, made them exiles, and was the particular throw 
of the dice of fate which gave Carl Schurz to America and 
to world fame. 

The time was early May, 1849. More than a year had 
passed since those thrilling March days, “The People’s 
Spring-time,” when, in response to the exciting news from 
Paris, German princes everywhere were shorn of autocratic 
power and forced to grant popular constitutions. Much 
water had flowed over the wheel in the meantime. The popu- 
lace had become politically weary, but autocracy operated 
with the inevitableness of gravity, to win back what it had 
been obliged to give up. Austria’s monarch led the reaction, 
Bavaria and Prussia, the other large states, weakly second- 
ing his anti-German policy. The National Parliament, 
chosen in the heyday of the advance movement to solve the 
problem of unity, had perfected its constitution for the new 
German Empire and offered the imperial headship to Fred- 
erick William IV of Prussia. Had he challenged Austria, 
and set the new Federal machinery in action, the consum- 
mation so yearningly desired since the War of Liberation, 
might have been attained. But the Prussian King was pusil- 
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lanimous. Instead of braving military Austria he flouted 
the defenseless parliament and refused Prussia’s assent to 
the new constitution. The parliament appealed to the peo- 
ple of Germany, the King to the lord of his legions. 

The Rhineland, officially Prussian, yet anti-Prussian in 
spirit, favored the constitution. Recent events had brought 
a confusion of loyalties. Should they serve the national idea 
by sustaining parliament, or continue supinely to execute the 
orders of their king? The summoning of the Rhineland re- 
serves [Landwehr] in face of a pro-parliamentary uprising 
in the neighboring Palatinate was the test case. Should the 
Landwehr refuse to obey the call, and the revolt already 
kindled spread to Baden, Nassau, Hessia, and other states, 
the reaction might yet be halted and perhaps finally rolled 
back. 

So reasoned Gottfried Kinkel and Carl Schurz, favorite 
democratic leaders of the Bonn district Landwehr. Now 
these potential warriors having been ordered to report at 
the Siegburg May 11, to receive guns and company assign- 
ments, Kinkel planned to have them come to Bonn the pre- 
ceding day, march to the Siegburg that night, capture it, 
and supply themselves with Prussian guns in order next day 
to defy the Prussian high command. It was a justifiable 
revolutionary measure, but being wretchedly mismanaged, 
it ended in what Schurz rightly called a “fiasco” or a “farce.” 
For this he knew himself to have been partly to blame. 

Inasmuch as no attack was actually made, the valiant 
Kinkel army of one hundred and twenty workers and stu- 
dents having hidden in the corn fields on the approach of 
thirty galloping Prussians, Carl might have faced a trial 
court without extreme danger. But he could not bring him- 
self to face his political adversaries in Bonn and at the Uni- 
versity. To go forward into the Palatinate, and into Baden 
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where a rebellion broke out May tenth, would involve serious 
dangers and might rob him of the doctor’s degree on which 
his own and his family’s hopes depended. Yet, he would 
rather risk the perils of war afield than the certain humilia- 
tions awaiting him at home. Carl Schurz was more easily 
daunted by sneers than by grapeshot. 

This is how he reached the momentous decision to join 
the existing revolution. All the rest followed as if under 
decree of execution in the court of fate. He went into the 
Palatinate and Baden, was shut up with the garrison in the 
fortress of Rastatt, escaped in the nick of time and later 
freed Kinkel. The two acts made him known to the German 
public. 

If Margarete showed reticence in covering this feature 
of his letter to Adolf, as a young woman deeply in love she 
was sure to give herself free rein in describing the young 
“hero’s” personality. Her letters would doubtless illustrate 
effective ways of using a string of meaningful German ad- 
jectives—wohlgeboren, well-born; hochsinnig, highminded ; 
ehrenvoll, honorable; héflich, courtly; fleissig, industrious; 
tiichtig, able, and treu, loyal or true. She could have rhapso- 
dized about his physical perfections; his stateliness (he was 
over six feet tall), appolonian limbs, lean well-knit frame, 
and princely grace of carriage. Facial defects could be 
readily concealed—as they were later through the radiant 
Schurz beard—by ignoring the ill-formed lower portion, 
stressing the strong, generous nose, lustrous penetrating 
brown eyes, Platonic brow, and wealth of wavy brown hair. 

The Hamburg relatives of Margarete had some such pic- 
ture of Carl at the time he removed with her to America and 
found a temporary home in Philadelphia. He had written 
of a plan to give lectures in the eastern cities as a method of 
gaining a livelihood. It might have succeeded, his means of 
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attracting public attention among Germans being so unus- 
ual, but the generosity of the Meyer family in their financial 
dealings with his wife made it unnecessary. So they spent 
in the Quaker capital years that were truly idyllic, com- 
pounded of joyous, intimate home life, with music, art, and 
social intercourse, historical writing, the study of English, 
and of the history and politics of the United States. On the 
last named quest Carl visited the Congressional library at 
Washington in March 1854, spent much time in listening to 
debates in House and Senate, and in interviewing public 
men. This was his first journey afield since their arrival in 
the New World. 

Margarete’s fortune, however, unlike the divinely blessed 
widow’s cruse, had this characteristic of merely earthly treas- 
uries, that it tended to become depleted with enjoyment and 
use. Had it been more ample it would have provided for 
yet more years of philosophic enjoyment. We do not know 
its precise amount, but toward the end of the year 1854 the 
Schurzes began to be concerned about the profitable invest- 
ment of the balance and about establishing the basis for a 
business or professional income. Carl’s parents and sisters 
joined him in the spring of 1853. He had wished to settle 
with them in Wisconsin, where lived relatives of his mother; 
but Margarete dreaded to be cut adrift from that slender 
ganglion of culture represented by the eastern cities. 

Against this leaden pull of inertia—or prejudice, if we 
prefer the word—Carl had two dynamic arguments. The 
western states would provide a theatre for the political career 
he burned to enter upon and which Margarete coveted for 
him; thewestern states were likewise the field for invest- 
ments that should bring fabulous profits. Hence, he must 
in any event have a look at the West. She consented, but 
remained quietly at home in the house capably managed by 
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Carl’s mother, while he prospected in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin. 

The letters he wrote from the West, and the personal 
report brought back, converted Margarete, and as a result 
Carl piloted his parents and sisters to Watertown, Wiscon- 
sin in the early spring of 1855. He then returned East to 
accompany his sick wife and small daughter to England, 
came back, bought the ill-starred “Jackson farm,” saved the 
grain crop, surveyed the land into town lots, and contracted 
for the erection the following spring of his excellent house. 
In December of the same year, he joined Margarete at Kink- 
el’s home in London and went with her in February to 
Montreux on Lake Leman, Switzerland. It was August, 
1856 when the entire family, including the parents, who had 
remained in the West, were finally united in the new Water- 
town house which was to be the official Schurz residence for 
exactly ten years. 

The movements just described show clearly enough that 
Carl Schurz did not think of himself as an immigrant in the 
ordinary sense; nor, despite his purchase of agricultural land, 
could he be called a Wisconsin farmer. Essentially he was a 
cosmopolitan spirit, who would be awing or alight, as oc- 
casion served and funds permitted. Thwarted ambition 
generated in him a nervous impatience suggestive of the 
cagéd wolf. “Why must I sit here,” he cried in September, 
1855 while subdividing his new purchase for a real-estate 
speculation: “Why must I sit here—a mere nonentity oc- 
cupied with miserable plans for making money, although my 
head is full of ideas and the consciousness of inexhaustible 
strength—while out there momentous decisions are being 
made and scoundrels and mediocrities crowd the world’s 
stage?” ‘This outburst was occasioned by the news of the 
fall of Sebastapol. It is not clear how he thought he might 
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have participated in the affairs which that Orient drama sym- 
bolized, but it shows that in his politics there were as yet no 
national boundaries. His thoughts were as much—perhaps 
more—in the Old World as in the New. Just before sailing 
for America he explicitly wrote to a friend: “I am saying 
farewell to Europe in the certainty of being back at the right 
time”—that is, when the next revolution should break out. 
This interest in and knowledge of European affairs 
makes one of the complexities which American observers 
noted in Schurz’s career. It gave him a decided advantage 
as an orator and lecturer. It helps to explain some features 
of his policy and throws a light on his haunting, recurrent 
but ultimately disappointed desire to be Secretary of State. 
Fate in these years was designing for American politics 
a new pattern on which Schurz could test the deftness of his 
artist hand. The anti-slavery extension struggle, leading to 
the breaking up of national parties and substitution of sec- 
tional organizations, followed by secession, civil war, and re- 
construction, spelled a social revolution into which Schurz’s 
peculiar talents played most happily. The cause of freedom 
chimed both with his nature and with his traditions. Yet, 
Schurz was a philosopher, a politician, and at first a Euro- 
pean. In adopting the anti-slavery principle he was influ- 
enced not by motives of philanthropy, but by what he be- 
lieved to be the effects of the slave-holding interest on the 
government policies, and particularly its attitude toward 
movements for freedom in Europe. Unlike the great mass 
of Germans in this country, he did not fear Nativism, or 
Know-Nothingism, which he rightly predicted would soon 
be confined to the slave holding states. He therefore felt 
free, in 1856, to join the Republican party and therein be- 
gin his long crusade against slavery and kindred obstacles to 
human freedom, which was the main theme of his life work. 
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His propaganda among Wisconsin Germans in 1856 proved 
a noteworthy success, helping to turn thousands from their 
former Democratic affiliations to Republicanism. 

Of Schurz’s successive efforts, in 1857 and in 1859, to win 
public office in Wisconsin, it must be said that, like most 
*prentice players at the game he fumbled the ball a good 
deal. Yet we need not infer from this that he was devoid of 
the qualities, at least on the intellectual side, that make the 
practical politician. During the period from the close of the 
Frémont canvass to the opening of the gigantic struggle of 
1860, he was planning to perform prodigies in that campaign, 
and to make it the stepping stone to a career in which Wis- 
consin should be for him only the point of departure. That 
was the motive of his ambition to be chosen governor of the 
state. Although in his disappointment he irritated the party 
politicians and drew some criticism from the press, he never- 
theless won the headship of the Badger delegation to the Chi- 
cago Convention, the privilege of helping to write the Na- 
tional platform, and of representing his state on the National 
Republican Committee. In a word, he gained the vantage 
point from which he could exert his remarkable powers with 
the maximum result. ‘To accomplish this he worked every 
legitimate political lever, making a particularly effective use 
of the caucuses in precincts dominated by German voters. 
Like so many other earnest anti-slavery men, Schurz at the 
convention wanted Seward nominated. But he accepted the 
outcome whole-heartedly and wrote the candidate he was 
prepared, if able, to “do the work of a hundred men for 
Abraham Lincoln’s election.” He hoped much from that 
million and a half Germans distributed over the North, in 
some states numerously enough to give them the balance of 
power. Other men had labored to win the Germans from 
their political first love, Democracy. In 1856 Schurz had 
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not been the most important German campaigner, even in 
Wisconsin, where J. B. Stallo and Francis Hoffman, both 
residents of other states, overshadowed him. Gustav Koer- 
ner of Illinois was another noted German Republican orator. 
But in 1860 Schurz was the one man who felt strong enough 
to proselytize the Germans of the entire North in the interest 
of what he deemed a sacred cause: the freedom of all citi- 
zens, native and foreign born, to settle in the territories with- 
out molestation from slavery; freedom to make homes on the 
public domain; freedom of the foreign-born from unjust po- 
litical discriminations ; encouragement to free labor employed 
in manufactures. Like Lincoln, Schurz also looked beyond 
the party platform and policy to the ultimate freeing of 
negro slaves by the action of the states themselves. 

Performing a labor truly herculean, Schurz covered the 
principal German communities in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and Wisconsin, 
speaking in the German language to huge audiences from 
which he won converts by the thousand. Germans whom 
he could not address personally were plied with printed 
copies of his speeches. His method was to write his address- 
es with meticulous care, commit them to memory verbally, 
and then deliver them in an informal manner simulating ex- 
temporary oratory. So perfect was his artistry that audi- 
tors believed him to be doing his thinking on his feet. He 
was gifted in voice, presence, and dramatic power. He had 
the great actor’s facility in mastering his lines and never re- 
quired a prompter. 

Perhaps the best picture of his activity on the stump is 
furnishedwby Schurz himself, in a frankly intimate letter 
from Philadelphia to his wife, which of course was not in- 
tended for publication and is therefore all the more niively 
revealing. He says: “I am standing in the thickest of the 
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fight. Every day I feel that I speak better and my powers 
grow with the heat of the struggle. The old ‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch’ follow me like children, although they can only half 
understand me. The Democrats are furious, and wherever 
I have spoken they telegraph like mad in all directions for 
German speakers to neutralize the effect of my speeches. 
But it is quite in vain. The Democratic newspapers attack 
and abuse me wildly with the result that even German Demo- 
crats become angry and everybody’s curiosity is aroused. 
Consequently all my meetings are crowded and I drive every- 
thing before me. . . .” 

Lincoln, after the Springfield speech, said to Schurz, 
“You are an awful fellow.” The phrase was apt, hinting of 
the overwhelming force of Schurz’s onslaughts. But the 
title by which he was generally spoken of that year, much to 
his personal gratification, was “That Tremendous Dutch- 
man.” 

His speeches were not all in German. Sometimes, as at 
Springfield where Lincoln sat before him, he spoke first in 
German, then in English. But he was determined to deliver 
a few English speeches to American audiences from such 
conspicuous platforms that general attention would be at- 
tracted to them. One of these, given in St. Louis, is usually 
referred to by the title: ‘The Doom of Slavery.” Another, 
delivered in Cooper Union, New York City, on the evening 
of September 13, was a scathing review and condemnation of 
the career of Stephen A. Douglas. It is called “The Indict- 
ment,” and may be termed the forensic triumph of the 1860 
campaign. A few days after this speech appeared in the 
press Lincoln, from his watch tower at Springfield, publicly 
proclaimed Carl Schurz one of the nation’s greatest orators. 

Schurz’s 1860 campaign set a standard which has rarely 
if ever been equaled. He always regarded it as the moun- 
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tain crest in his own long career as a political propagandist. 
He was told he elected Lincoln president, and modestly ad- 
mitted that he “helped to raise the wind which carried 
Lincoln into the presidential chair and thereby shook slavery 
in its foundations.” 

This was but the beginning of Schurz’s national career, 
in which he figured as foreign minister, general, United 
States senator, and Secretary of the Interior, always with 
high distinction, always with nobility of aim, always in the 
spirit of the idealist, and true patriot. But his achievements 
after 1860 rested in large part upon the reputation he gained, 
in the Lincoln campaign, and upon the sway he then ac- 
quired over the thought and imagination of a powerful and 
unfettered body of citizens, including a large portion of the 
German element in the northern states. His conspicuous 
activity as political editor for many years, as lecturer, biog- 
rapher, and organizer of worthy movements for the public 
weal like Civil Service reform, add incalculably to the record 
of his achievments. 

Incidentally, and without other design than to promote 
practical ends, he performed an educational service which, in 
a time of moral depression, elevated the political standards 
of the nation. Ambitious in youth to become a teacher of 
history in some higher school of Germany, fortune, through 
great tribulations, tempered him to become one of the great- 
est political school masters of all America. 

JosEPH SCHAFER 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


Lovui1sE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


Epes the quarter ending July 10, 1929, there were thirteen addi- 
tions to the membership of the State Historical Society. Two per- 
sons enrolled as life members: Fred Arnold, Eau Claire; Alexander 
Wiley, Chippewa Falls. 

Ten persons became annual members: Guy A. Benson, Racine; Wil- 
liam F. Collins, Stevens Point; George W. Foehringer, Cassville; Mrs. 
John W. Keck, Watertown; Reginald I. Kenney, Milwaukee; Dr. Chr. 
Midelfart, Eau Claire; Prof. C. H. Mills, Madison; I. B. Padway, Mil- 
waukee; Harry I. Potter, Madison; George R. Wettengel, Appleton. 

The New York University Library joined as an Institutional member. 


Arthur Courtenay Neville died at Green Bay on May twentieth. A 
native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Neville came to Green Bay in early boy- 
hood and was identified with the city’s progress for many years. In 1874 
he was admitted to the bar and from 1888 to 1890 served as mayor. His- 
torical interests were his chief concern; in 1899 he aided in organizing 
the Green Bay Historical Society and three years later was chosen presi- 
dent, an office he held continuously until his death. He was elected cura- 
tor of this Society in 1925 and gave understanding and able service. 
His historical interests culminated in the establishment of the Neville 
Public Museum, the building for which was opened two years ago at 
Green Bay. Mr. Neville was the author of a number of historical ar- 
ticles, several of which were published in the Green Bay Historical Bul- 
letin. He wrote “Historic Sites on Green Bay,” for our Proceedings, 
1905, 143-156. He was likewise interested in prehistory and made many 
archeological excursions in the vicinity of his home. A cordial host for 
all persons interested in historical matters, an indefatigable worker for 
his society, his museum, and our Society, his loss is keenly felt throughout 
the entire state. Just as we go to press comes a number of the Bulletin, 
containing an article by him on “The Silver Ostensorium.” The Bulletin 
also includes the resolutions adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
Neville Museum on the death of its superintendent and director. 


Harry Sanger Richards, dean of the University Law School died 
suddenly in Boston April twenty-second. He had for some years been 
a member of our Society. 
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Dr. Charles Stuart Sheldon, a life member of the Society, and one of 
the oldest physicians of Madison, died there April twentieth. 


Allen D. Conover, also a life member, died at Madison May twenty- 
third; he was the son of Professor O. M. Conover, one of the founders 
of this Society. 


Mrs. Thomas E, Brittingham, née Mary Clark, died at Madison, June 
twentieth, the day she had planned to be hostess for the University class 
on the fortieth anniversary of graduation. Mrs. Brittingham was a 
benefactor of our Society, having made several donations of funds for the 
purchase of rare or expensive books. 


In June our Society received a visit from the Honorable Nicolaus 
Duerst, of Lausanne, Switzerland, whose grandfather of the same name 
was agent for his canton of Glarus, when in 1845 a colony was sent from 
Switzerland to Wisconsin. Judge Duerst came in advance of the colo- 
nists to examine and purchase the land for his countrymen’s settlement. 
He then returned to his native land, where his grandson was born in 1874 
at Zurich. Mr. Duerst visited Wisconsin with the purpose of bringing 
hither the original diary and an oil portrait of his grandfather, the 
founder. Both of these valuable mementos he has presented to our So- 


ciety. A translation of the diary will be published in a forthcoming 
number of this magazine. 


The Society has received the papers of Alfred A. Jackson of Janes- 
ville. Mr. Jackson, a native of New York state, came West in 1855 and 
made his home at Janesville until his death in 1913. He was one of the 
first Republicans in the state, and escorted Lincoln when in 1859 he vis- 
ited southern Wisconsin. Later Mr. Jackson was president of the Rock 
County Bar Association and still later of the state association. When 
chairman of the publication committee of the latter association he col- 
lected biographies of early Wisconsin lawyers; the material for these 
legal biographies is among the papers just received. There are also pa- 
pers on the state semi-centennial of 1898, the Spanish American War, and 
the history of Presbyterianism in Janesville. Mr. Jackson published 
in Wis. Hist. Colls., xiv, 118-136 an article on “Lincoln in the Black 
Hawk War;” the collections he made when preparing this article are 


here; also a scrap book of clippings on the beginnings of the Republican 
party in this state, 1856-1866. 


Mrs. Gertgude Slaughter of Madison has given the Society a package 
of letters, written by her father, Congressman Joseph D. Taylor of Ohio, 
during the latter years of the Civil War, when he was judge advocate 
for the army at Cincinnati and Indianapolis. Mr. Taylor was captain of 
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the Eighty-eighth Ohio Volunteers and later editor of the Guernsey 
County Times, published at Cambridge, Ohio, where he died in 1899. 


Dr. Asa C. Tilton, a former member of our staff, has presented the 
Society with the materials he has collected on the history of literary 
societies in the colleges and universities of the United States, with an 
extensive bibliography of the subject. 


A large and unusual collection of Eskimo objects was presented to the 
Museum by Col. Howard Greene, Mrs. C. J. McIntosh, and Robert 
Uihlein of Milwaukee. 


During the Summer Library Conference, conducted by the Free Li- 
brary Commission at Madison, July 1-13, our Society was hostess on the 
afternoon of July 2. An extensive exhibit was prepared of rare books, 
newspapers, maps, and manuscripts, which elicited much attention from 
the librarians collected for the Conference. Among other exhibits the 
autographs of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence and one 
of old children’s books were particularly noted. 


Several of our staff and board of curators participated in the pilgrim- 
age held July 6 to the Agency House near Portage, formerly a portion of 
the group of buildings that constituted Fort Winnebago. This old dwell- 
ing, erected in 1831 for Agent John H. Kinzie and his talented wife, 
the author of Wau-Bun, will, it is hoped, be preserved as a relic of the 
time when Wisconsin was under military rule. At this fort and agency 
was stationed a group of young officers whose later careers belong to the 
history of the republic. A narrative of our history at this period was 
given to the audience assembled on this occasion by Justice Chester A. 
Fowler of the Supreme Court. Burt Williams presided, and brief ad- 
dresses were given by Col. Howard Greene of Milwaukee, H. E. Andrews 
of Portage, Mr. Brown and Miss Kellogg of the Society’s staff. The 
movement to save the Agency House is under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Landmarks and History of the Wisconsin Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, of which Mrs. C. E. Buell is chairman. A number of articles 
on the Agency House and its mistress have appeared in the state press; 
notably one in the Milwaukee Journal for June 9, and in several num- 
bers of the Madison State Journal. 


II THE STATE 


The silver jubilee of the elevation of Archbishop Sebastian G. Mess- 
mer to the archdiocese of Milwaukee was celebrated April 80, by a con- 
cert in his honor given by the children of the parochial schools. The Arch- 
bishop, who has been seriously ill for several months, listened from his 
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room in his residence and waved his hand to the singers. Other observ- 
ances were conducted quietly because of the prelate’s age and infirmities. 


Rev. Henry A. Miner, a retired clergyman of the Congregational 
church, celebrated his one hundredth birthday July 1, at his Madison 
home. Testimonials were presented to him from churches in Racine, 
Menasha, and Madison, where he had served during his centenary of 
usefulness to the state and its communities. 


The Milwaukee Herold for June 23 carried an interesting history of 
the cheese industry in Wisconsin from 1837 when Charles Rockwell at 
Koshkonong, Jefferson County produced the first cheese until 1858 when 
Wisconsin cheese sold for eight cents a pound in the Chicago market. It 
states that the first prize at the state fair was won in 1851 by S. Thurs- 
ton of Burlington and the second by Stephen Faville of Milford; while 
the first cheese factory was built by Chester Hazen in 1864 at Ladoga, 
Fond du Lac County. 


MemorIALs 


At Watertown May 2, a tablet was dedicated in honor of the first 
kindergarten school in the United States, begun at this place by Mrs. 
Carl Schurz. The tablet was provided by the Woman's Saturday Club of 
that city, whose president Mrs. E. E. Fischer made the presentation, 
which was accepted by the city’s mayor. Children from the kinder- 
gartens had part in the program, which was concluded by an address by 
Superintendent Joseph Schafer. 


May 26, the dedication of Richmond Memorial Park on the summit 
of Gibraltar Rock, occurred under the auspices of the Friends of Our 
Native Landscape. A memorial tablet was placed on the rock at the sum- 
mit of the bluff. Addresses were given by Dean H. L. Russell of the 
College of Agriculture, President John Donald of the Friends, Gilbert 
Richmond the donor, Winfield Scott a neighboring pioneer, William 
Mauthe of the Conservation Commission, and Jens Jensen of Chicago. 


The Lake Geneva Historical Society unveiled on Memorial Day a 
tablet on the site of the grave of the wife of Chief Big Foot. The tablet 
reads: “On this site was buried in 1836—on a platform and dressed in 
barbaric finery—a squaw of Big Foot Chief of the Potawatomi Indians 
on Lake Geneva. Later interment was probably made by Capt. Israel 
Williams, th@first settler.” Chief Simon Kahquados of Blackwell and 
Charles E. Brown were the speakers on this occasion. 
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A group of Indian mounds in Forest Hill Cemetery, Madison was 
marked on Flag Day (June 14) by the John Bell Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 


The Winnebago Archeological and Historical Society erected June 16 
a bronze tablet on the site of the old fur trade post at Butte des Morts, 
where Augustin Grignon and Louis B. Porlier lived so many years. The 
site is now a part of the farm of George Overton, whose daughter Jane 
unveiled the marker. President R. J. Barnes acted as chairman, and the 
principal address was given by Charles E. Brown of our Museum. 


June 12 a party visited Brandon to take part in the unveiling of a 
tablet on the High School grounds in honor of the first principal. The 
inscription reads: ‘Dedicated to Kirk Spoor principal 1872-1885 by the 
first graduating class and the old school girls and boys. Semi-Centennial 
Memorial Tablet.” The unveiling was performed by the daughter of 
Mr. Spoor, Mrs. Cecil Schreiber of Madison. Professor L. R. Jones 
of the University College of Agriculture, who was one of the celebrating 
class, made an address, followed by K. L. Hatch, his associate. 


Marshall Memorial Hall was dedicated June 25 at Delton, Sauk 
County, in honor of Judge Roujet D. Marshall of the Supreme Court, 
who died in 1922. The hall is a community house for the neighborhood 
and was provided by the jurist’s legacy. Chief Justice Rosenberry spoke 
at the formal opening. 


In Kosciusko Park, Milwaukee, a statue of Peter Pan, a replica of the 
one in Kensington Gardens, London has been placed as a memorial to 
Mrs. Belle Austin Jacobs, who died May 7. Mrs. Jacobs gave her 
services and finally her life to the children of Milwaukee while a welfare 
worker in the University Settlement. 


Loca Irems 


Allen’s Grove Methodist Episcopal Church celebrated May 19 the 
seventieth anniversary of its beginings. A history of the church was 
given in the Clinton, Rock County, T'imes, for May 17. 


Ashland’s seventy-fifth birthday celebration which occurred July 3, 
4, 5, surpassed all previous celebrations of the kind in the northern part 
of the state. The arrangements were under the leadership of Postmaster 
J.C. Chapple. On the first day a pageant of eleven episodes was pro- 
duced, narrating the history of this famous region from the days of the 
Indians to the present. July fourth was given to the care of the Ameri- 
can Legion; while the fifth was Old Settlers’ day. The Press issued July 
2 an anniversary number replete with interesting historical sketches. 
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Bay View, south of Milwaukee, was incorporated as a village, May 5, 
1879. The Bay View Advancement Association held an observance of 
the fiftieth anniversary during the summer. 


The Beloit Historical Society is prospering; it has recently received 
a gift of an autograph page of Lincoln’s first inaugural address. The 
secretary is Mrs. Minnie McIntyre Wallace. 


At Burlington, the historical society in May arranged a pilgrimage 
to an Indian trail and the effigy mound photographed from an airplane. 
In June a visit was paid to the Mormon settlement at Voree; while at an 
indoor meeting the history of Rochester, written by Ida Ela, was given 
and an exhibition of the use of the spinning wheel. 


A Dodge County historical pageant under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Legion was held at the fair grounds at Beaver Dam, July 3-5. 


At Dover, Racine County, a United Presbyterian Church was or- 
ganized in 1838 by a group of Scotch settlers partly from Canada, partly 
from Scotland and north Ireland. The history of the settlement and the 
church appeared in the May 9 issue of the Racine Journal. 


The East Troy Congregational Church, Walworth County held June 
22-23 exercises in honor of its ninetieth birthday; a memorial service 
closed the Sunday afternoon celebration. 


The Eau Claire Telegram for June 14 contained an article on the 
great flood of 1880, the most destructive event in the history of that city. 


The Friendship Methodist Episcopal Church in the town of that name, 
Fond du Lac County, was seventy-five years old this spring. A history 


of its inception and growth appeared in the Fond du Lac Reporter for 
April 13. 


At Green Grove, in Clark County, the St. Paul’s Evangelical Luth- 
eran Congregation observed its golden jubilee June 30. A history of the 
church and the community appeared in the Marshfield News-Herald for 
June 28, and the Colby Phonograph the preceding day. 


In Hebron, Jefferson County, the rural Methodist Church had an at- 
tendence of three hundred when in June it celebrated the ninetieth an- 


niversary of its founding and the thirtieth of the dedication of its pres- 
ent building. 


Hope Evangelical Lutheran Church, six miles from Madison, had a 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration on May 26. 
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Janesville’s historical and war relic museum, which has long been 
planned by the American Legion was opened to the public on July 3, 
in the second story of the public library, which has been transformed for 
this purpose. 


For Juneau County the “Historical Facts of County History” have 
been appearing serially in the Mauston Star. The Chronicle of the same 
place has taken occasion to correct a few items; on the whole, however, 
the Star’s history appears to be authentic and reliable. 


Kenosha’s Masonic Order celebrated in June in its new temple the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of its lodge; brother Masons 
from many parts of the State attended. 


La Crosse County Historical Society has a recognized position with a 
heading in the city’s Tribune. In April an article on steamboating by 
Harry G. Dyer was printed; in May appeared a history of Bangor by 
Anna M. Jenkins of that place; the June contribution was the reminis- 
cences of William Van Zandt of West Salem. The Normanna Sangerkor 
of La Crosse, one of the oldest Norwegian singing societies in the United 
States held this summer a sixtieth birthday celebration. 


Langlade County Historical Society has completed its reorganization 
and has filed articles of incorporation. One of its first objects is to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the first school; a prize contest is 
being arranged for the history of the schools. 


St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church near Marshfield held its six- 
tieth anniversary June 16. The Marshfield News-Herald gave a history 
of this church the preceding Saturday. 


Milton Methodist Church was ninety years old in June, and held an 
historical service the evening of the sixteenth. 


Milwaukee has seen a number of anniversaries of late: St. Stephen’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church on the south side observed its diamond 
jubilee the week of June 9 to 16; the German-Swiss Maennerchor had a 
fiftieth birthday May 19; the Milwaukee Athletic Club, founded in 1879, 
started on its second half century last April after a dinner to the found- 
ers, two of whom with eight other charter members are yet members. 
At the Old Settlers’ Club in June Herbert N. Laflin traced the history of 
the Episcopal Church in Milwaukee and the state. 


The Neenah News of May 11 printed a letter from Harrison Reed, 
founder of the city, dated Nov. 19, 1862, accompanied by a sketch of the 
Reed family. 
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Otter Creek Lutheran Church, near Highland, Iowa County was the 
scene of a two days’ celebration June 15-16 of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of its beginning. Several of the former pastors were present from 
Minnesota. 


A short account of the days when Racine was known as “Port Gil- 
bert” appeared in the Call for June 18. The Journal on April 29 printed 
an account of the race, September, 1883, in which the Racine horse, Jay- 
Eye-See was accorded the title of king of the turf. 


The razing of a Sheboygan blacksmith shop which was built in 1863 
brought out in the Press an interesting article on its history. Two 
seventy-fifth anniversaries were recently celebrated in this city: that 
of the Sheboygan classis of the Reformed Church on June 12-16; that of 
the Turnverein, now known as the Sheboygan Gymnastic Society in 
April. In honor of the latter a souvenir book on its history was issued. 


Sheboygan Falls was visited last spring by Howard Giddings, son 
of one of its first settlers, reputed the first white male child born in the 
county. He is at present resident at Antigo; a sketch of his career ap- 
peared in the Press for May 14. 


Trempealeau County celebrated its diamond jubilee this year with a 
home coming in August. The occasion brought out a number of historical 
articles; Dr. Eben Pierce wrote for the Galesville Republican April 18 
the story of James Reed, the “Daniel Boone of Trempealeau,” and in 
that of April 25 he allowed Antoine Grignon to tell his own story. Other 
historical articles appeared in the La Crosse Leader and Tribune. 


At Union Grove the old settlers of Racine County met on June 20, 
when the principal address was given by James Murphy of Burlington, 
who related the early history of the region. 


Waukesha County Historical Society met May 23 for its annual 
meeting in the city of Waukesha when several papers were read and 
pioneer letters were presented. 


West Allis, formerly Greenfield, had been a postal station for ninety 
years June 19. The granddaughter of one of the first postmasters wrote 


a history of the office which was published June 13 in the West Allis 
Star. 
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III OF GENERAL INTEREST 


April 25 an heroic statue of Robert M. LaFollette was unveiled in 
Statuary Hall of the Capitol at Washington. Each state is entitled to 
present two of its citizens in this hall of fame. Wisconsin’s quota is now 
complete—Father Marquette, the discoverer having been placed there 
years ago. The sculptor of the LaFollette statue was Jo Davidson, who 
made three models before he was satisfied. The subject is seated yet 
appears in the characteristic attitude of being about to spring to his feet. 
The head is leonine and expressive of determination and sincerity. The 
unveiling was performed by a grandson of LaFollette and a grand- 
daughter of Senator Wheeler of Montana. Addresses were made by 
Justice Charles H. Crownhart and Senator John Blaine. At the banquet 
which followed Governor Kohler and Philip LaFollette were the chief 
speakers. All of Senator LaFollette’s children were present. A park 
in Chicago has been named LaFollette Park. 


At Ripon, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the birth of the Republican 
party in March 1854, had a nation wide celebration on June 8, last. 
President Hoover sent James W. Good, secretary of war to represent 
the cabinet; he was introduced by Governor Kohler and the day was 
given to parades, pageants, and historical reminiscences. Only six de- 
scendants of the original members of the party were found. Mrs. John 
Kellogg of Milwaukee, eighty-eight years old is the only survivor of 
those who attended the meeting seventy-five years ago. Jackson, Michi- 
gan, has combated the claims of Ripon, since in the meeting held at 
that place in July, 1854 a full state ticket was launched. Jackson cele- 
brated the party’s origin on July 6. If born at Ripon, the party was given 
new life by the Jackson state convention and both cities may claim re- 
lations to Republican beginnings. 


Friederich Ludwig Jahn, founder of the Turner movement in Ger- 
many and the United States has been honored with a bust in the Valhalla 
at Regensburg in Germany. Some account of Jahn’s services and of his 
followers in Wisconsin is found in this magazine, ix, 124-139. 


Oliver La Mere, Winnebago interpreter and vice president of the 
Grand Council of North American Indians has written a book entitled 
Winnebago Stories. He has been aided by Harold B. Shinn of the Chi- 
cago public schools and they have produced one of the best books now 
on the market for the use and delight of our young people who love 
Indian lore. The book is a series of stories by Bear Chief, the tribal 
story teller, and is woven around the doings of four Winnebago boys. The 
scene is laid in Nebraska, where the chief author grew up, and after a 
brief chapter on the early history of the tribe in Wisconsin, he describes 
the coming to the Nebraska reservation of the Winnebagoes from Wis- 
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consin. Then the story telling begins, each chapter woven around some 
incident or legend and conveying a simple ethical lesson. The illustra- 
tions are delightful and the fortunate boy or girl who owns this book will 
almost unconsciously acquire a full measure of knowledge of the great 
tribe of Winnebagoes and of Indian life in the forested regions. 


Professor Ernst Voss, of the Department of German, University of 
Wisconsin, has published under the editorship of Otto E. Lessing, a vol- 
ume entitled Vier Jahrzehnte in Amerika. (Four Decades in America.) 
This book is not, as the title might indicate, an autobiography; it is a 
collection of addresses and essays. Themes of national and local signifi- 
cance built around Nationalfestspiele, Goethe-Schiller, William Penn, the 
Turnverein, the Freie Gemeinde etc., comprise part one. Pedagogical 
treatises, such as “Personality and Enthusiasm Versus Method,” and 
others, make up section two. The third division is composed of scholarly 
studies carrying such titles as “Erasmus Roterodamus in his Relation to 
Luther and Melanchton,” “Tannhauser and the Mountain of Venus,” 
“Albrecht Diirer and his Contemporaries.” Historians would perhaps 
find part one of most value. 

Those interested in the return of idealism as opposed to realism on 
the stage, in this age of perplexing modernism, will find the historical 
sketch of the Nationalfestspiele, inaugurated at Weimar in 1909, stimu- 
lating. The Schillerbund has made possible for the youth of Germany 
the production of such dramas each year as Wilhelm Tell, Egmont, Minna 
von Barnhelm, and others. 

William Penn and the German immigrants who founded German- 
town, with their indifference to office-holding, their organization of night 
schools for adults, their early anti-slavery sentiments, pass before the 
reader in pioneer panorama. 

Local history is given attention in an address delivered by the author 
in 1915 to the Madison T'urnverein at its sixtieth anniversary. A resumé 
of the formation of the local society, as well as the beginnings of the 
Verein in Germany, is given. 

Professor Voss traces the development of the Freie Gemeinde in 
Germany, and the activities of Eduard Schréter in his establishment of 
this sect in the United States, particularly in Wisconsin, in an address 
before the Freie Gemeinde in Sauk City. 

In its entirety Vier Jahrzehnte in Amerika merits more than a cursory 
reading. Stimulating and informative, to some perhaps provocative, it 
earns a place on the 1929 bookshelf. 


Lillian Krueger. 
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